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FOREWORD. 


The fire articles in this volmne have this in common that they 
«rc all first-hand accounts of experiments which are proving success- 
ful. As such they may serve to encourage other workers in the 
■field of Indian education to face the difiSculties which confront the 
educational reformer. The first three articles deal with experi- 
ments in the Dalton system in Indian schools, the fourth is an 
•account of a rural school and training class run on novel lines and 
the last is a description of a very complete system of school medical 
inspection .in a town of some thirty thousand inhabitants. The 
articles are printed in the form in which they were received. An 
introductory note on the Dalton system has been added, as the 
luuthors of the first three articles assume a knowledge of it which 
may not be common to all readers. 


DEiai, 

12th November, 1926, 


J. A. RICHEY, 
Educational Commissioner, 
with the Government of India, 
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A NOTE ON THE DAI.TON PLAN. 


Tlie Dalton Plan takes its name from tlie Dalton Higi, SckooL 
Massachusetts, ■where it -was first introduced by its originator, Miss 
Helen Parkhurst. A full description of the Plan -will be found in 
Miss Parkhurst’s book “ Education on the Dalton System.” 

The Plan may be described as an attempt to organise the ■work of 
a large secondaiy school in accordance with recent tendencies in 
educational theory and practice. Education now tends to lay stress 
on the individual child as opposed to the class as the unit of teach- 
ing. Methods of class instruction have, since the time of Herbert, 
been developed to a very high standard of efidciency. But all 
systems of class teaching have certain serious defects inherent in the 
very nature of class teaching. Eirstly, the rate of progress of the 
class during each lesson period and during each school year is re- 
gulated by the pace of its slower members ; secondly, the initiative 
rests throughout with the teacher. The questioning, for example, 
is all on the side of the teacher while the same amount of time is 
spent by each pupil in the study of each subject. The better 
'organised, the better disciplined the class, the less scope is there for 
originality on the part of any particular pupil and the less account 
is taken of individual aptitudes. 

Noteworthy attempts to break away from the rigidity of the class 
system hove been made by Dr. Montessori and by the pioneers of the 
“ free discipline movement,” while the ” project method,” which 
extends the unit of learning beyond the single lesson period, is also 
designed to encourage initiative on the part of the pupils. 
Although the followers of Dr. Montessori have achieved a certain 
■success ■with small and backward children, all attempts to introduce 
individual teaching for older children in large schools have hitherto 
broken down over difficulties of organisation. 

The Dalton Plan attempts to incorporate the better features of 
these modem movements in the work of the secondary school. 

The first advantage to which it may lay claim should go far to 
disarm the criticisms of oonseiwative teachers ; 'it does not upset the 
class system of the school and it can bo introduced piecemeal. Let 
us assume that it is proposed to make a modest beginning by intro- 
ducing the new method for the teaching of three subjects only;, 
history, geography and science, in the Middle Department. The 
first step is to prepare three rooms to serve as laboratories in these 
subjects. To the history room ■will be transported all the text- 
books, library books, maps, charts^i. etc., whi<A. will be useful to 
pupils of the Middle Department" in the study of history. The 
geography apd science laboratories will be similarly equipped. The 
next step is to decide what period of the school time should be de- 
voted to laboratory work. Supposing that twelve hours a week is 
the aggregate amount of school time ordinarily devoted to these 
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tlnao suhjccls, llioii two liours a cln3’ for five daj’s maj’ be transferred 
to laboratoiy work, the remaining two hours being reserved for class 
teaching in these subjects. All the other subjeots of the curricu- 
lum will continue to be taught a.s heretofore bj* the ordinary class 
Bystem during the remaining periods of each day. The third and 
most difficult step is the organisation of the laboratoiy work. The 
form master will assign fo each pupil in his class the work in each 
subject which he must cover within a fixed period, c-tj., a fortnight. 
The subject matter of the as.signmcnts given to eveiy pupil in a 
class should he identical though, ns explained hereafter, consider- 
able, latitude is permitted in the standard of difficulty 
of difl'erent assignments. Each assignment should be in the form 
of a project, i.c., it should be complete in itself and not anj’ 
arbitrarj’ and artificial task such as the studj' of so many pages of 
a text hook; for example “ The causes of the rise of the Mahratta 
Power,” “The Geography of China,” “Pulleys ” might form the 
subjects of assignments. The assignment wliich must be written or 
typed should, in addition to naming the subject, contain questions 
and instruelions to guide tlie pupils in their work, including refer- 
ences to the pages of text books and the names of other hooks bearing 
on the subject of the assignment. In order, to allow for -the differ- 
ent aptitudes and interests of the children, altcriiative assignments 
covering the same project maj* he given. The simplest method is 
to give two grades of' assignment in each subject in each class. 
Grade “ B ” is the minimum amount of worJf wliicb should be 
covered even by the most backward pupil; the same project treated 
more fullj' will fonn the “ A ” assignmeni, and will onlj’ be under- 
taken bj' those pupils who are strong in that subject. It will rest 
with the boy himself, though he will naturalh* bo largely guided in 
this matter by his master, to decide whether he will contract for the 
“ A ” or “ 11 ” assignment in any one subject. If, for example, 
he is strong in science and weak in history and geogrnphj', he maj' • 
take on the “ A ” contract in science and the " B ” contracts in the 
latter two subjects. If at the end of the fortnight it i.s clear that 
the A ” work was bej'ond him, he will be content with the three 
“ B ” assignments for the next contract. This contracting by the 
pupil to cover the work assigned to him is one of the essential 
features of the Dalton Plan. It throws the responsibiliW for coin- 

? leting the task on the pupil who has promised to fulfil his contract. . 

n some schools an actual form of contract is signed bj’ each pupil 
and handed over to the teacher. ^ 

But it would be unfair to expect the pupil to fulfil his contract if 
he were also not given a freehand to work at it as it seemed to him 
best. "We now reach the central feature of the Dalton Plan. The 
hoy having assumed his contracts now enters on the fortnight’s work 
in which he is to complete therff. At the beginning of the two 
hours’ lahoratoiy period lie enters whichever of the three labora- 
tories be likes; he decides, for example, to begin with geographv. 
On entering the geogi’aphy room he may find some other hoys of his 
class there. It is open to him to join them in their work. This 
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system of group working is also an essential feature of the Dalton 
Plan. He will find in the room all materials that he will need for 
his work. He will also find a geography teacher sitting at a desk 
to whom he may take any problem which arises for solution. There 
is no need for- him to stay in the room when his interest in the sub- 
ject has flagged. He may then proceed to either the history or the 
science room. In short the time ot each pupil during the labora- 
tory periods is at his own disposal provided only that he works in 
one or other of the three laboratories and is not disturbing the work 
of the other pupils. Whereas under the class system he may have 
had to devote six hours a week to arithmetic for which he has a 
natural bent and the same number of hours to history and geography 
which he finds difficult, he may, under the Dalton Plan, complete 
his arithmetical assignment in three hours and transfer the three 
hours saved’ to his weaker subjects. 


At the same time some daily measure of time and work is neces- 
sary if only to warn a hoy when he is getting behindhand with any 
one of his contracts. Various devices are used for this purpose. A 
- simple method is the following. Each assignment is divided into 
nniti of approximately equal lengths, e.^., five weeldy units. Out- 
side each laboratory is hung a chart on which the names of all the 
DOTS are entered with blank columns for units opposite to the names. 
When a hoy leaves the laboratory, he draws a line across one or more 
blank columns opposite to his name on the chart, thus indicating 
the number of unite he has just completed. In addition to the 
laboratorv charts, it will add considerably to the Interest of the 
children if separate cards are supplied to each of them similar in 
fom to the laboratory charts but-with the names of the subiects 
entered in the fii^ column. This card is filled in by the boy in 
e same way as the laboratory chart by drawing a line through the 
units oijposite to the subject which he has just studied. While the 
. plan IS in its early stages, it may be of advantage to have the entries 
on the b^s cards certified by the teachers in charge of the labora- 
tones. ihe proper fulfilment of the contracts is tested by the form 
as er eitlmr by requiring the boys to record notes of tbeir work in 
e qmi of answers to questions supplied in the assignment; or by 
b^^ b the end of each assignment period, or perferably 


. finally, and tliis is a most important point, no home work is tp 
^med in lahoralqry subjects. If a boy finds thaiTcannft com 
rtete lus contract m any subject in the laboratory in the tinie at Ss 
disposal he IS at liberty to work at it at home^ But Se assign 
ments should be so drawn up that it sbould be unnecessary for him 
to do so unless he wastes his time in school. 

^ The foregoing short description of the Dalton Plan would he 
incomplete if answers to some of the more obvious criticisms that 
suggest themselves were not offered. These answers are derived 
plan 0^ headmasters and teachers who hare tried the 



In ilio first place, Iiow rices tlie plan affect discipline? At first 
it is adiniitocl that there is a certain amonnt of confusion o-vring to 
hoys attempting to enter laboratories which have already^ their full 
complement of students, caused also by unnecessary talking by the 
moip light-hearted boys in conidors and laboratories, etc. But 
even in England it is found that this phase is soon over and it is 
unlikely to be so acute in India, where discipline is much more 
easily maintained owing to the genuine desire of most of the boys to 
succeed in their work. 

Secondly, is there not a temptation for boj’s to neglect those sub- 
jects which arc distasteful to them? The methods oy which such 
neglect is checked, i.e., the laboratory charts and pupil cards, liave 
been, described and it is of course the duty of the form master _to keep 
an eye on the work of his form. As a matter of fact, it is often 
found that a boy first tackles the subject in which he is most back- 
ward, reserving for his easier moments his favourite subjects. 

Thirdly, the drawing up of assignments is undoubtedly a matter 
of some difficulty. It will be realised that this difficulty only exists 
in the earlier stages under the new ^stem. In a year or two a set 
of standard assignments for each class in each subject is evolved, 
whicb may of course be modified from time to time in the light of 
es-perience, but which will relieve teachers of this initial respon- 
sibility. Actual sets of standard assignments have now been pub- 
lished* for use in English schools though, except as models of the 
form which assignments should take, they will probably be of little 
use in Indian smools. 

Fourthly, until the assignments have become standardised, until 
both boys and masters are accustomed to working under the new 
system, the Dalton Plan undoubtedly makes a serious demand on 
the teachers. Apart from the great care needed in drawing up suit- 
able assignments and explaining them clearly to the boys before they 
undertake their contracts, the work of allotting suitable assignments 
to each member of his form and of checking their progress from their 
notes and by periodical tests requires a genuine interest on the part 
of the teacher not only in the subjects which he teaches but also in 
the capacities of individual pupils. The task of supervising labora- 
tory work, though it will naturally be distributed amongst those 
teachers who are specialists in the various laboratory subjects, is in. 
itself sufficiently arduous. Any one who has supervised pre^ra.- 
tion time in the school when boys of different ages and at different 
stages of progress ask for help from the supervisors will realize that 
this requires more of a master than the same period spent in ordin-. 
ary form work. j 

Mr. G. A. Small, I.E.S., Inspector of Schools, Assam, mate^, 
several suggestions based on his practical experience of the woriMlIf 
of the Plan in Assam schools : — - ' ‘ 

(a) The boys should bring up units of work for correction, not 
whole assignments, otherwise the teacher is overwhelmed 
with masses of correction at the end of .the assignment 
period. 
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(6) No new assignment sLonld lie given to any boy in. any sub- 
ject until his ptevious assignment in all subjects is pass- 
ed by the subject teachers, exceptions to this rule must 
receive the headmaster's sanction. 

In spite of these and other difficulties Mr. Small says “ I do not 
thinlc any teacher who is interested in his work and has tried the 
Dalton Plan would willingly go back to ordinarj’’ class method-s. 
He gets to know his boys personally and finds that dealing with 
their individual difficulties, though tiring, is more interesting than 
dealing with them as a class.” 
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THE DALTON METHOD IN THE SHILLONG 
GOVERNMENT HIGH SCHOOL. 

One of the commonest arguments used by thP critics of the Del- 
ton method in Indian schools is that it is inipracticahle. ^ The 
atmosphere of an Indian school and of an home, it is swd, 

is so differeni fi’oin that of England and America that the method 
is bound to be a failure. Moreover the paucity the Indian verna- 
culars of hoohs of refei'enoe and hooks of general interest for young 
people, the, fact that the reading of hooks oth^'^ than school text- 
books is, for various reasons, uncommon, and further fact that 
the education of boys in the upper classes is co»^'*icted through the 
medium of a foreign tongue seem, at first sight, to justify this con- 
tention very much. While it is conceded that the brighter hoys 
coming from well-to-do-homes may derive sonf® benefit from the 
Dalton Method many fear that the effect of such o method on dull, 

slaw bays and qq. bava who kaxe to be compelled to s^dy at eveiy 
point, is bound to be bad. It is further argued that the method, m 
order to he successful, demands accommodation ni^d apparatus on a 
scale impossible except in a very few favoured schools. 

It is nevertheless a fact that the method can l>c made a very real 
success -even where the conditions seem, from e'v^ery point of view, 
to militate against its introduction. It would 1>® difficult to find 
a school where conditions for the introduction of tfie Dalton Method 
are less favourable than the Shillong Government Higb School. In 
it provision has to he made for the education, n(?t o*ily of Bengalees 
and Assamese, hut also of hoys belonging to eig^^t or ten different 
Hill Tribes all speaking different languages. none of these 

languages is there a literature worthy of the flame. The richest 
of them, Khasi, has not a hundred books all tolfi» whereas most of 
them are limited to a few reading primera and ^ome portions of the 
Bible. Most of these languages are not recognis6d.by the Calcutta 
Dniversity even for translation purposes with tbc result that these 
boys, in addition to being taught through fhe jfledium of English, 
have to learn another tongue to serve as a vern^^oular for examina- 
tion purposes. Again, few of the parents of these hoys are in a 
position to give their sons any help at home. Tb® majority of them 
are poor cultivators who themselves have had liffl® or no education, 
and, if it is tiue that the greatest impetus to stfl^y is to live in the 
company of studiuos people, it will be seen that very little help can 
be got for the Dalton Method from the home lif® of the majority of 
the Hill boys. 

Eoi the last twelve years the question of in®reased accommoda- 
tion has been urgent in the Shillong School. fbi® point Inspec- 
tors, Directors of Public Education, Ministers, oflfi Governors are 
of our mind, and it is calculated that at least eleven extra class- 
rooms are required to provide the school with fb® accommodation 
it needs. Scaroify of funds alone has delayed fb® provision of the 
required additional accommodation. 
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Prom no point (^£ view, tlierefore, is tiie scliool exceptionally well 
fitted for the introduction of the Dalton Method. _ And yet, in 
epite of all these disadvantages, the method, as modified to suit our 
needs, has been an unquestionable success. 

Practically everybody interested in education is discontented with 
things as they are. The curriculum is undoubtedly too confined to 
purely literary subjects. It needs broadening. It needs to in- 
(clude subjects which will enable the boys to take a far greater inter- 
est and pleasure in the world around them and in the course of 
everyday events. Its tendency is to estrange boys from village life 
•without creating in them an appreciation of the resources and possi- 
bilities of ’real culture in -Tillage life, and equipping them to utilize 
(those resources and culture. 

But however much we may desire fo modify and change the 
curriculum most of us have to accept the curriculum as laid down 
for us by the powers that be. But even with the present curriculum 
a great deal can he done by the adoption of better methods. Im- 
portant as the question of subject matter undoubtedly is, and 
urgent as tbe need is to lead our pupils to fields of study wbicb will 
demand more real thinking and create an attitude to problems and 
to life wliich will enable them to preseiwe, develop, and utilize the 
•culture and resources of life round about them, it is nevertheless time 
that almost any subject matter can be made the means of enlighl* 
ment, inspiration, and mental and spiritual discipline and develop- 
ment, provided the method of study adopted trains the boys into the 
fight attitudes. 

It is from this point of view that the Dalton Method is of the 
highest service. What are we aiming at in all our educational 
work.? 

We wish, in the first place, to enrich the lives of our pupils and 
in open to them the doors of the untold wealth which the literatures 
of the world possess. We wish, not only to prepare them for life 
hat -to prepare them against life, i.e., to give them means and re- 
sources of cultural and spiritual development which will enable 
them to rise superior to the povei’ty of the conditions in which so 
many of them must live. 

We wish, too, to give them a mastery of the mechanism of learn- 
ing so that they may know where to obtain the information which 
they need and how to adapt that information to the solution of the 
problems which they may have to face alter on in life. This in- 
volves the needof teachmg our pupils the effective use of ‘the books 
and sources of information. It implies their introduction to .a far 
•wider range of books and problems than the ordinaiy text-boot 
method allows. 

Various efforts have been made in the Shillong school from 
time to time to remove tlie .obvious defects of the old system of 
•class-teaching. In order to ensure regular study throughout the 
year in the place of fitful hursts of cramming just before the 
(terminal and the final examinations the eystem was once tried 
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of giving daily marks for work tested and done in class and 
of adding tlie percentage of marks tlius gained fjirough- 
out the year to the percentage of marks gained in the final 
examination of the purposes of proportion. Again, in order to 
do aTvay with the waste of time involved in keeping hack in 
the same class for another year a boy who had failed in one parti- 
cular subject, an attempt was made, on the suggestion of the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, to promote boys by subjects, i.e., a boy 
might be in Glass YIII in English in which he was strong, and in 
Class YI in Mathematics, in which he was weak. But whatever 
merits or demerits such a system might have had it was found im- 
practicable in a school where so many interests had to be served to 
arrange a time-table in such a way as to permit of this being done. 

Three years ago, i.e., in 1923, it was decided to introduce a very 
modified form of the Dalton Method into the school. The history 
of the experiment will be of interest if only to show that the spirit 
of the Method can be followed even if the letter cannot be carried 
out in every detail. 

In education, as in religion, it is of utmost importance to .dis- 
tinguish between the letter and the spirit. Nothing would he easier 
than to reproduce all the mechanism of the Dalton Method and yet 
in^aa its essential spirit. The Method involves such a revolution in. 
education that we must not be surpvised if teachers who have been 
trained in quite another atmosphere and who have never seen the 
Daltor Method successfully worked out are sceptical and afraid of 
its introduction. The success of the Method depends so much upon 
the enthusiasm and spirit of the teacher that it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he should be wholeheartedly convinced of its value, 
and converted to its point of view. 

The Dalton Method is itself a development, the result of a series 
of experiments and improvements conducted over a series of years. 
Moreover, it is a method capable of considerable modification 
according to the circumstances of the school into which it is intro- 
duced. In introducing it into the Shillong High School I was more 
concerned, during the first year, with leading the teachers to see 
what was being aimed at, and with helping them to get the new 
point of view than with anything else. • - - ^ 

The form which the experiment took was, therefore, to introduce 
a very modified form of the Dalton Method. Eight classes were 
selected for the experiment, viz., three sections of Class- Ylli!tht^>/V„ 
sections of Class YIII, and two sections of Class IX. ' 

1. Monthly assignments were prepared and given to the bpys 
which aimed at : — 

(а) indicating to the pupils the amount of work they were ex-„ 

pected to do in a month, ■'* ' 

(б) pointing out the essential and important things to ‘ bo 

mastered and the difficulties that would, probably, be 
encountered, 

(c) demanding real preparation and thought. 
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2. Two periods a day were given over to free study. During the 
fcst year no attempt was made to establisli Siibject Laboratories. 
Back class remained in its own room during the periods of free study. 
During these periods there was no class teaching. The pupils were 
at liberty to take up any subject they liked while the teacher in 
charge was ready to help the boys with the difficulties ^ey codd 
not solve. The same teacher was not in charge of the same class 
throughout the week, but the teachers were so arranged that during 
the week the pupils would get the help of teachers who were experts 
in aU the various subjects studied. 

3, Ifor was the grap system as yet introduced but a monthly 
examination was provided as substitute for the being. Class- 
teaching, however, gradually uiiderwent a definite change. More 
time was spent in testing the boys and in finding out what their 
‘difficulties were. It was found unnecessary to do in class aU the 
work that used to be done. As a result the efforts could be confined 
to real difficulties and the teacher found it was possible to cover 
more ground. 

It may be argued that there was very little of the Dalton Method 
. about this, but the results of the experiment were, nevertheless, 
very valuable. 

In the first place, it gave the teachers valuable experience in the 
preparation of assignments. .These assignments were presented to 
me every month for inspection and criticism. They were further 
modified and improved in" the light of actual experience from month 
to month. The effoiti to look at the work to be done from the point 
'Of view of the pupil rather than that of the teacher was in itself a 
valuable discipline of thought, while the teacher was compelled by 
failure to put more care and thought into the planning of his work. 
The assignments were often very imperfect and it would have saved 
the headmaster much time and trouble if he had undeitaken the 
preparation of the assignments himself. But the temptation to do 
"this-was resisted. So much in the Dalton Method depends upon the 
■ability of the teacher to put himself in the place of his pupils and 
to plan out his assignments well that I should have been perfectly 
satisfied if we had got nothing more out of the first year’s experi- 
ment than "ftis experience in the preparation of assignments. 

But a great deal more wafe gained. It gave a new point of view 
to thp .pupil as well as to the teacher. It shifted the responsibility 
fqr progress to some extent at least from the shoulders of the teacher 
j '1 j of the pupal. The pupil saw clearly before him the course 
of study that he had to follow; he -was given a definite idea of the 
amount of work he was expected to do within a stated time : he 
found that he had to prepare in anticipation of the lesson to he given 
by his teacher : and, finally, he came to look upon his teacher ftom 
(S' new angle, i.c., as a helper in trouble instead of as a driver. 

■ ^0 one could help noti(jing the difference in the atmosphere 
during the periods of free study as compared with that of the ordin- 
ary classes. Everybody was hand at work and there were three 
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reasons for this. First, each student was busj^Tvith Tvork of his 
own choice. Secondly, he was out to get all the help he could from 
his teacher. Third, he found that many of his problems could be 
easily solved when tackled in co-operation with two or three of his 
fellow-students. The teachers, too, soon found that at no time 
in the day were they so hard at work ns during the Dalton periods. 

At the end of the year when we met as a body of teachers to 
discuss the year’s work we found that more work had actually been 
covered than in previous and that the experiment had been too 
valuable to retrirn to the old methods. But it was also felt that, if . 
we were to go on with the method it would be necessary to introduce 
Subject Laboratories as soon as possible. 

IPhe Subject Laboratories were introduced in the following year. 

If our accommodation had permitted and if our teachers had had the 
necessary qualifications we would have arranged the following 
Laboratories; — ^two for English, one for Bengalee and Assamese, 
one for Khasi, one for each of the following. Algebra, Geometry, 
Arithmetic, History, Geography, and Sanslmt. We were compell- 
ed, however, to be content with eight only and as we liad not enough 
teachers with the necessary qualifications to have three !Mathemati- 
cal Laboratories arranged according to subjects we had to he satis- 
fied with the following: — one Laboratory for English, Bengalee, 
and Assamese ; another for English and Hhasi : three Mathematical 
Laboratories arranged by classes, i.e., one for Class VII, one for 
Class VIII, and one for Class IX : and one each for History, Geo- 
graphy, and Sanskrit. 

For these Laboratories we had neither special apparatus nor 
hooks. What hooks and apparatus we had, viz., Geographical and 
Historical maps, oha,rts, and pictures. Geographical apparatus, re- 
ference books and dictionaries we put out in the various Lahora- ' 
tories. But they were far from being equipped as an ideal Labora- 
tory should he equipped. 

During the periods set apart for the Dalton Method, i.e., during 
the last two periods of the day the boys were given freedom to go to 
any of the Laboratories they liked, ^is freedom, however, was a 
freedom within limits. In the first place before startino' work 
eacb class gathered in its own class-room for roll-call, and°at the 
close of the day before dismissal it returned again for a final roll- 
call. Moreover it was made clear to the boys that they would have 
to spend at least three quarters of an hour in the first Laboratory 
chosen before they would he allowed to leave for another Laboratory. 
As the Laboratories are meant for study and not for testing, which 
takes place mainly in the periods set apart for class-teaching, it tras 
held that at least three quarters of an hour should he devoted to a 
subject if any real work was to he done. At the close of the three 
quarters of an hour a hell was rung and the hoys were at liberty to 
go to another Lahoratoiy at any time they liked. It has been found 
from experience tbat tbe majority of the hoys are ready for a change 
after three quarters of an hour. Still, many go on for another 
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fifteen or twenty minutes and make a change thenj and some are 
' found, especially in Mathematics, devoting the whole of the two 
periods to the one subject. 

One of the great fears in the minds of parents and others was 
lest the hoys should abuse the freedom given and play truant during- 
the periods devoted to free study. Efficient checks have been pro- 
vided against this possibility. In every class-room, after the roll- 
call, the number present in each class is recorded on the Blackboard. 
Later on when the boys from the different classes have settled down 
to work in the various Laboratories the number from each class is 
further recorded and changed as boys come and go. For instance, 
the Blackboard in Geography Laboratory held in Class VII-B room^ 
may have the following written on it: — 

Class VIIB. ITo. present 25 


9A 
9B 
8A • 
8B 
8C ■ 
7A 
7B 
7C 


. 12 ' 

. 3 

. 5 

. 2 

. 0 

. 6 

. 0 

. 8 


Total . 36 

The Headmaster, or the Assistant Headmaster, goes round the 
various Laboratories for supervision, etc., two or three times a Hay,, 
and, without any trouble is able to check the number of boys pre- 
sent trith the number on the roll. The plan has been found a most 
simple and efficient check upon any possible truant.y. 

The introduction of the Subject Laboratories was an immediate 
•success. Every visitor to the school was impressed by the un- 
mistakable atmosphere of study in the Laboratories. The teachers 
were pleased both with the quantity and the quality of the work 
done, and the gratifying thing was that the boys spent most of their 
time in studying the subjects in which they were weakest. 

During the third year still another step forward was taken and 
class graphs, according to subjects, were inti’oduped and. the work 
of the boys was recorded as it was finished and tested. These 
graphs proved of the greatest utility. They enabled the teacher to 
see clearly how his pupils were getting on and which of his pupils 
specially needed his help and guidance. They revealed to the 
pupils themselves where they stood with reference to their work jind 
to other pupils. .They proved an incentive to more rapid and effi- 
cient work. They called for better and more thorough testing. As 
a re.sult of the introduction of these graphs every hoy in tlie school 
was found to have completed his assignments for the year by the 
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month of Ifoveniber. This nieniit that the whole of the work set 
■out for the year had been covered and revised. It meant that every 
boy had covered the whole of the course and not simply such parts 
of it as he himself had decided were of importance from an examina- 
tion point of view. 


A study of the promotion results of the school for the last three 
years bears eloquent teslimonj’ to the value of the Dalton Method, 
the more so when the difliculties we have to contend with and the 
type of pupil we have to cater for are kept in mind. In 1923 the 
percentage of pupils promoted to the next class was 70 per cent. 
In 1924 the percentage had risen to SO per cent., while in 1925,* 
87 per cent, of the pupils were promoted. In addition to this far 
more work was covered and undoubtedly better done. / 

The fourth ‘year has seen the introdxiction of the Individual 
' Graph and the extension of the Dalton Method to the Matriculation 
•Class (Class X). Hitherto it had been felt unwise to subject so im- 
portant class to an educational .experiment of this sort and the 
class Avas allowed to go on along the old lines. But the results in 
the other classes showed such a marked improvement as the result 
of the introduction of the new method that at the end of 1925 it was 
unanimously decided by the teachers that the Dalton Method should 
be extended to Class X as well. 


In the same staff meeting it was also decided to introduce the 
Individual Graph horn the beginning of 1920. The Glass Graph 
recorded the work of a class in one subject only and while it enabled 
the teacher to see how the whole class was getting on in anv one 
paitic^ar subject and which of the boys were lagging behind and 
in need of special help, it did not show how each boy stood with 
regard to his work as a whole. The Individual Graph records the 
month s work of each boy in every subject, and since a boy is' not 
allowed to start on the second month's work until the tc7io7e of the 
first month s has been done the Individual Graph is already provinjr 
a boon both to the boy and the teacher who is thus enable to direct 
the boy more carefully as to the more effeotive use of his time. 

As a result of the extension of the method to Class X an extra 
room has been made available for the purposes of Subject Lahora- 
tones so that now we have the following Subject Laboratories •— 


English 
English and Xhasi 
Mathematics . 


Sanskrit and Bengalee 


2 rooms. 

1 room. 

3- rooms (including the School 
Hall equal in size to 2^ oiv 
dinary rooms). < ' •• 

1 room. 


Arabic and Assamese 

History 

Geography 


1 room. 
1 zoom. 
1 room. 
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The following actual figures are a fair indication of the way in 
which hoys generally exercise their choice in the matter of Subject 
Laboratories: — 


' May 6th 1926. May Tth 1926. 


English . ... 

. 73 

86 

Mathematics 

. 133 

103 

Geography * . . - 

. 35 

35 

History 

. 26 

19 

Sanskrit and Bengalee . 

, 30 

28 

Arabic and Assamese . * . 

. 5 

8 


These figures vaiT, of course, from day io day, but the above 
figures are a fair average of what is found most days. 


Assignments. 

Assignments are prepared as follows: — ^In the month of 
November the course of study for the following school year, which 
begins early in February in this school, is carefully worked out. 

The year’s work is divided ‘into nine assignments, which in- 
cludes one final revision /assignment for November and part of 
December. Each assignment gives the work expected from^ the 
boys in one month, and is further divided into four weekly periods, 
consisting of three units per week. Three years’ experience in the 
preparation of assignments has given the teachers a fairly accurate 
idea of how the work can be planned out to ensure even working 
throughout the year. As the units are completed the boys go up 
to the teachers to be te^ed and if the work is found satisfactory the 
class and the Individual Graphs are filled in accordingly. 


Specimens of Assignments. 

EKGniSH. 

Class VII. May 1926 — 4th week. Text Book : The English 
Dalton Course by John Eades. 

4th Week. 

Ist ITnit. 

1. Bead the story carefully, and be able to tell the whole of it 
in your own words. 

' 2. Be able to explain the following; — ^handsome, intelligent, 
tenaciously, peculiar, stubbornly, the would-be murderer, 
conspired, scheme. 

3. Suppose the dog could have spoken,’ write down what you 
think he would have said, when the eroom came to obsiin 
him up. • 
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4. Put tlie coachman’s confession in his own words. Begin 
in this way; — 

The coachman confessed afterwards, and said, I knew 
that mj' master had a large sum of money . . . 

§ Unit. 

1. Learn how to spell all the words in the last paragraph, 

beginning, “ The mastiff.” 

2. Write out the following in your best hand writing ; — 

This story of the mastiff »shows the ability of some 
dogs to understand human speech. 

a. Unit. ‘ 

Bead carefully through the piece, and then be ready to answer 
the following : — 

(o) "What is the length of a full grown whale? Mea* 
sure the distance Pf strides. 

•(b) In what ways is a whale different from a fish? 

(c) How does a whale feed? 

(d) What helps him to float? 

^ (e) What does he do, when he wishes to sink? 

(/) Why does he rise to the surface? 

(?) Describe the uses of the whale’s blow-hole. 

(^*') Why is the blow-hole closed under water? 

"2. Explain these words : — Scales (what other meaning has this 
word?), jolly-boat, distinctly, stunned. 

3. AVrite down the names of as many creatures living in the 

sea, as occur to you. 

4. Learn how to spell all the w'ords in the last paragraph," 

beginning, “ As soon as he dives.” 

^ Unit. 

Make references and enquiries, with a view to finding out why 
a cork floats on water, and a pen-knife sinks. ^ 

Additional English. 

Olass X. May 1926 — ^Ist Week. Text Book: Smiles’ Self Help. 

India in Song. 

1st Week : — ^Ehetoric. ~ 

Ist Unit. 

1. Explain and illustrate by examples: — 

pleonasm; periphrasis; tautology; circumlocution. 

-2. Hame the different kinds of diffiiseness in the following:— 

(a) It was the privilege and birthright of eveiy citizen 
and poet to rail aloud and in public. 
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(6) They returned 'back again to the same city from 
■whence they came forth. 

(c) Cromwell left behind him n name not to be extin- 
guished but with the whole world, 

3. Express the sentences in q. 2 omitting all supei-fluous words 
and expressions. 

2nd Unit: — Smiles’ Self-Help — Chapter I, 5 pages. 

N.B . — Read the whole chapter several times before attempting 
to answer the folloaung questions: — 

1, " Heaven lielps those who help themselves,” Explain the 

maxim and illustrate it by an example from your own 
life, 

2, Why is the worth of a state dependent on the worth of the 
■ individuals composing it? What is your duty in this 

respect? 

3, ■Q-ive the substance of paragraph 4th (National progress, 

etc,), 

3rd Unit: — Composition and General knowledge: — 

1. What do you know of the recent Calctitla riots? What were 

the causes of this outbreak? 

Can you give any suggestions to prevent these riots in future? 

2. Distinguish between : — 

Disappointed of and disappointed in, to go to school 
and to go to the school; he did not do half his 
work and he did not half do his work ; a doctor’s 
gown and cap and a doctor’s gown and a cap. 


English, 

Class X, May 1926 — 1st and 2nd Weeks. Text Rook: Calcutta 
University Selections. 

1st Week. 

1st Unit: — ^Physical Courage — ^paragraphs 21 to 24. 

1. Explain the following phrases and use them in sentences 

of your own : — 

Unnatural cruelty; loyalty to duty and forgetfulness' 
of self ; voluntary submission ; call of duty and 
reflected glory. 

I 

2. Give the causes that stimulate physical courage. 

3. “ Our share in these deeds must not end in the reading,” 

What does the writer expect you to do when he m^es 
this remark? 

4. What is, according to the author, most shameful and what 

is most desirable? 
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Sttd Unit: — Moral Courage — Mottoes and paragraphs 1-2. 

You Lave read ‘ Pliysioal Coxirnge.' Now you are going to 
read ‘ Moral Courage ’ of the same author. Before 
beginning to read the piece tbinlc out. wliat sort of courage 
should he called ‘ Moral Courage.’ Then- go through 
the whole piece several times and see whether you have 
been able to anticipate the writer even Jn some respects. 

1. Distinguish between Pliysical Co\irage and Moral Courage. 

2. Give the meanings of the follomng words and phrases and 

frame sentences with them : Sinews of goodness ; high- 
water mark; braces'; inspires with fortitude. 

Q.- What is meant by ‘ Sinews of "War ’ ? 

3. Explain the mottoes fully : ‘ 

3rd Unit: — Poetry — Elegy — Stanzas 13 to 15. 

1. Turn into prose order all these stanzas. 

2. Parse ‘ unroll (13) Waste (14) ' and ‘ tliat ’ (st. 15). 

3. 'Explain — spoils of time ; dauntless breast ; inglorious Miltoh. 

4. 'What is the leading idea of these stanzas P 

- 5. What do you know of Hampden, Milton and Cromwell? 

2nd Week. 

.st Unit: — ^Moral Courage — ^paragraphs 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

1. How does the author define ‘ Moral Courage ’ P 

2. Show how moral courage is superior to physical courage? 

3. "Whom can you call * almost a perfect man ’ ? 

4. Give the antonyms of the following: — 

approve; noble; accept; consent; rough. 

2nd Unit; — ^Moral courage — ^paragraphs 7, 8 and 9. 

1. How do people generally, and young people particularly, 

look upon moral courage, and why ? 

2. In what does the nobility of Ram and of Arjun consist? 
What do you know of Galileo ? What does his life teach you? 

4. Give the meanings of the following and frame sentences with 
them: — 

overvalue ; unflinchingly ; depreciate ; suppleness ^ 
- limb; objects of ridicule; accord with; heretical. 

6. Can you give an example of Moral courage from your own 
life? 

3rd Unit: — ^Poetry Elegy — stanzas 16 to 19. * 

1. Turn into prose order stanzas 16, 17 and 18. 

2. Give the leading idea of these 3 stanzas. 

3. Cite an instance from Indian History to illustrate the 

following : — “ Wade through slaughter to a throne.” 
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4. Explain the following : — 

(а) Applause pi' listening senates, 

(б) Struggling pangs of conscious truth. 

(c) to Quench the blushes of ingemious shame. 

{d) Muse’s flame. 

(e) The noiseless tenor of their way. 

5. Distinguish between command and commend ; ingenous and 

ingenious. 


- Geogiupht. 

Class YII. May 1926, 

1st "Week. . 

1. (a) How does a mountain help rainfall and a desert prevent 
ftp 

(h) What makes the lYestem portion of the Deccan have lower 
temperature than the eastern in summer? 

2. The Deccan lies in the Torrid Zone but its temperature is not 
very high; What is the cause of that? 

3. Hame the Provinces which are outside the monsoon region. 

■2nd Week. 

1. Classify the people of India and their languages in a form 
•shown below and learn them : — 

Family or stock: Paces of people; Provinces: Languages 
spoken: inhabited. 

2. Wliat is the total population of India? Draw a population 
map of India, Name the places that have the densest population 
•and that have the least and account for such a difference. 

, (page 126.) 

3. In form given below write notes on the religions in India and . 
learn them:— (page 127). 

Eeligion ; People who practise it : 

3rd Week. 

1. What is the main occupation of the people of India P What 
•does that depend upon? How is culti-rotion •carried on in places 
where rainfall is deficient? 

2. Write notes on the agricultural products in a form shown 
^dielow and learn them : — (pages 128 to 132). 

Products : Eegions where they grow : Condition of the soil or 
Climate. 

3. Draw maps showing the chief products. -(Two maps to be 
•drawn and some of the products to be shown on each map) page 131 , 
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4th Week. 

1. Write notes in a form shown helow on the mineral products 
and learn them : — 

Minerals: Where found: Chief Centres : — -(page 132). 

2. Draw a map to Show the areas where the chief minerals are 
found in abundance (page 131). 

3. In a form below write notes on the important manufactures 
and learn them: — 

Agricultural products : Where manufactured : 


GEOGHArirr. 

Class VIII. May 1926. 

1st Week. 

1. What ia the condition of the Climate of the British Isles?' 
Explain clearly the causes that affect their climate, 

2. What portions of the British Isles have the most agricultural 
products? Kame the important timbers and crops. 

3. Name the chief fishing stations, aiid the chief centres of 
different minerals. 

2nd Week. 

1- 2. Name and find the centres of the different manufactures of' 
•'Great Britain and Ireland. 

3. What are the chief exports and imports of Great Britain.?' 
What does the nature of these exports and imports indicate ? 

3rd Week. 

1. Name the chief sea ports of Great Britain and find their posi- 
tions. 

2. (a) .What are the chief means of communication? 

(6) Explain briefly the form of Government of the United' 
Kingdom, 

3. (a) Name the races from which the people of Britain descend. 
(6) Compare the population of the British Isles with that of 

India. 

(c) I of the people of Britain and only -ji, of that of India live • 
in towns ; how do you account for it? 

4th Week. 

1. Name some of the largest towns and'find their positions. 

2- 3. Name and find the positions of the chief possessions of Britain; 
in the world. 
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Practical Exercises. 

Ist "^Yeek. 

1-2. Draw an aiinnnl rainfall map of ihe British Isles put in 
arrows to show the directions of winds. 

3. 2vnrao on the hack of the map the regions of hea%w and low 
rainfall. State reasons for the difl’ercncc. 

2nd YTeelc. 

1-2. Draw a vegetation map of the British IsleS and show therein 
the chief coal fields and sonic of the most important manufacturing 
towns. 

3. Write notes on the hack of the map explaining the vegetation 
regions, coal fields, and connection of the manufacturing towns with 
the coal fields. 

3rd Week. 

1-3. Draw a Rimple political map of the British Isles and show 
therein the positions of the important rivers and the cliief towns 
as far as possible. All the writing in the map should he in print 
type. 

4th Week. 

1-2. Copy the map on p. 209. 

3. Examination. 


Text Book History of India for Junior classes by E. Marsden. 

Histout. 

Class VIII. March 1926. 1st and 2nd weeks : 

1st Week: Indian Histoiy, Cha'ptei-s 42, 43 and 44. 

1st Unit: 

Q. 1. Give an account of the third Carnatic War or describe 
the struggles between the English and the Erench for 
supremacy in .Southern India from 1744 — ^1703. 
What was the result of that long struggle? 

2nd Unit: 

Q. 2. Wliat do you know of Mirjafar? Who became the 
Hawah of Bengal after Mirjafar? 

Q. 3. Wliat led to^ the struggle between Mirkasim and the 
English? Give an account of' it. 

3rd Unit: 

Q. 4. Draw a map of India to illustrate the three Carnatic 
■wars. 
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2nd Week: Breading lesson — Cliapter 45. 

1st Unit: 

Q. 1. Wten and between whom was the treaty of Allahabad 
concluded? Wbat were the terms of tbe treaty? 

Q. 3. Give an account of tbe career of Bobert Clive in India? 

2nd Unit: 

Q. 3. Write wbat you know of Olive’s reforms. 

Q. 4. Wbat^do you mean by tbe Dewani? Wben was tbe- 
Dewani of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa granted to tbe East 
India Company? 

3rd Unit: 

Q. 6. Draw a map of Britisb India after Clive. 


April 1926. 8rd Week. 

3%d Week: Beading lessons 61 — 58. 

1st Unit: 

Q. 1. How long was Warren Hastings Governor -General of 
India? Wby was tbe Begulating Act passed? Wbat 
were tbe changes introduced into tbe affairs of tbe 
E. I. Oo. by tbe Begulating Act? Wbat difficulties bad 
Hastings bad with bis new council? Who was Handa- 
kumar? Wby was be banged? Wbat two wars did 
Hastings make wben be was Governor General. 

2nd Unit: 

Q. 2. Give a short account of tbe First Mabaratba War. 

Wbat did tbe English gain by this war? Write a note 
on tbe Treaty of Salbye. 

3rd Unit: 

Q. 3. Wbat led to tbe*2nd Mysore War? How and wben was 
it concluded? 


Geombtkv. 

Class VII. April 1926. Text Book: A School Geometry by Hall & 

Stevens. 

Ist Week: 

1. (o) Define Perimeter, Vertex, hypotenuse, median, and 
(&) ggplm'u tbe following terms : Equilateral, equiangular, 

regular. 

2. Hame tbe different triangles with diagrams of each of them. 
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3, Int* how many parts can a triangle be divided P When are 
two trianglcB said to be equal in all respeotsP (Look up 
p. IT.) 

2nd Week: 

1. Lcnrn Theorem 4 and write it out using diilercnf letters. (1 

unit.) 

2. Do Exercises on p. 19. (2 units./ 

3rd Week: 

1. Learn Theorems 6 & (3, and hence pro%'e that if n triangle is 

equilateral it is also equiangular and the vice versd. 
(1 unit.) 

2. Of how many clauses does the enunciation of a theorem con- 

sist, and what arc they? 'iVhat do you understand by an 
‘ axis of symmetry ’ and an ‘ indirect method of proof ’? 
(1 unit.) 

8. Work out Exercises on p. 21. (1 unit.) 

4ilt Week: 

1. Enunciate and prove theorem 7. (1 unit.) 

2. Note that the two triangles are equiangular to one another 

when the three sides of the one are severally equal to the 
three sides of the other. Show also by a diagram that 
the converse is not necessarily true. (See p. 26.1 
(2 units.) 


Geosietht. • 

Class VIII. March 192G — 3rd and 4th Weeks. Text Look; A 
• - School Geometry by Hall & Stevens. 

3rd Week: Theorem IT and 18. 

1. (1) From the enunciation of each of these two theorems, find 
cut the hypothesis and conclusion. 

(2) State the necessary conditions on which two triangles are to 
be proved identically equal. (1 unit.) 

,i 2. (1) Wky is not Theorem 18 clossified along with Theorems 4, 
7 and 17? 

(2) State the,properties of a triangle relating to ; — 

(a) The sum of its interior angles. 

(b) The sum of its exterior angles. (1 unit.) ' 

3. Enunciate two theorems in which from data relating to the 
tides, a conclusion is drawn relating to the angles, (1 unit.) 
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4th Weeli: 

1. (1) How can you sLqw tliat in the classification of triangles 
with regard to angles Theorem IG is assumed? 

(2) Enunciate two theorems in which from data relating to 
angles, a conclusion is drawn relating to sides. (1 unit.) 

2. (1) "What is a parallelogram ? Show the “ Squares ”, 
” rectangles ”• and “ rhombuses ” are also parallelograms. 

(2) Learn the proof of the theorem 20. (1 unit.) 

3. What conclusion do you arrive at: — 

(o) if two sides together he equal to the third. 

(h) if the sum of any two is less than the third. (1 unit.) 


AliGEBllA. 

Class VII. April 1926. Text Book : Matriculation Algebra 
by K. P. Basu. 


» Exercises 4 — 8. 

Ist Week: 

1. Learn the names of the different pairs of brackets. (Look 
up p. 13.) 

2. Illustrate by examples a binomial and a multinomial expres- 
sion, and show the difference between v^ab and v^ab. 

3. Go through the examples given on pages 13 and 14, and do 
Exercise (4). 

2nd Week; 

1. Explain a like and an unlike term, and also a homogenous 
expression. 

2. "What do you understand by a positive and a negative 
quantity? Illustrate your answer with examples. 

3. Work out Exercise (5), 

3rd Week; 

/ 1. Note that the^sum is positive or negative as the quantities 
added together are either positive or negative. (1 unit.) 

2. Bead carefully the examples given and work out Exercise (6). 
(2 units). 

4th Week: 

1. Learn the rule for adding positive and negative quantities. 
(Look up p. 26.) 

2. Work out Exercise (7). 
o. Do Exercise (8). ‘ 
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Algebua. 

Class VIII. ilarch 192C — 1st and 2nd Weeks: Text Book? 
Matriculation Algebra by K. P. Basu. 

1st IFecX:; Formula: and their applications : — 

1. (1) Explain the statement, “ A formula is the most general 
expression for any theorem respecting numerical quantities 

(2) What is the general rale of finding the square of an 
Aigebrical expression? 

(3) How much will you add to or subtract from each of the* 
following sxims in order to make it a perfect square: — 

(a) a*-l2ab 
(6) 4x= + 9y" 

(c) 16m® + 8m. 

(<Z)'l-2mn. 

(c) 25.+ 100X (1 unit). 

2. Work out all the sums of Exercises 22 and 23. (2 units.) 

2nd Week: 

1. (1) The Square of the sum of difference of two numbers is- 
equiTalent to the square of the 1st number with twice the product of- 
those two numbers •plus the square of'the second number. 

(2) The Symbolical Expression of the above truth is : — 

(a+b)® = a®±2ab + b®. 

(3) The Square of any quantity either positive or negative is- 
always positive. 

(4) Prove the following ; — 

{a) a®+b®=(a+b)®-2ab; or (a -b)®+2ab. 

(6) a®-b==(a + b) (a-b). 

3. (fl) Wlien an expression is the product of two or more- 
expressions, each of the latter is called a factor of the former. 

Explain this by Examples. 

(b) What is an Elementary factor? (1 unit.) 

3. Work out all the sums of Exercise 24. (1 unit.) 

Algeoua. 

Class X. May 1926, Text Book; Matriculation Algebra 
by K. P. Basu. 

ht Week: Eatio and Proportion. 

I. Bead article 1. 

(1) From the definition of “ tlie ratio of two quantities ” mark 
that {a) the two quantities must be of the-same^kind, (6)' 
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tlie ratio is aWajs an abstract nnmber, fractional or 
integral 

(2) Mart tlie following; — 

(0) Terms of a ratio. 

{h) Eatio of less inequality. 

(c) Eatio of greater inequality. 

{d) Batio of equality. 

(e) Inverse ratio. 

II. Prove that a ratio of less inequality’ is increased and a ratio 
of greater inequality is diminished by adding the same number to 
both its terms. Qive a concrete example. 

III. What do you understand by the following; — 

(1) Compound Eatio. 

(2) Duplicate Eatio. 

(3) Triplicate Eatio. 

(4) Subduplicate Eatio. 

(6) Subtriplicate Eatio. 

2nd Week: 

(Ij Exercise 93. Go through the examples worked out in the 
book. 

(2) Nos. 1, 2, 4, 6—10. 

(3) Nos. 11—20. 

Srd Week: 

I. (fl) When are four quantities said to be proportionals? 

(o) Note the following; — 

(1) Extremes and means of a proportion. 

(2) Fourth porportional, third proportional, mean propor- 

tional, continued proportion. 

II. (a) Prove that the product of the extremes is equal to the 
product of the means. This is ‘ the greatest truth ’ of proportion, 
for, by the application of this, we can find the fourth term of a 
proportion when the other three are given. 

(b) Exercise 94. Nos. 1 — ^10. 

III. (a) If a:b: :b;c. prove that a;c: :a®:b®. 

(6) Prove- the operations Invertendo, Altemando,' Com- 
ponendo, Dividendo, Componendo and Dividend" 

4tli Wedt: Exercise 95. 

(1) Nos. 1—5. 

(2) Nos. 8, 9, 10. 

(3) Nos. 12, 13, 15. 
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The story of the introduction of the Dalton Method in the- 
Shillong GoTerament Higli Scliool is the story of a development to- 
wards the Dalton ideal as experience has led us on. Ifo attempt has- 
been made to force the pace or to force the teachers to adopt methods 
of which they disapproved. The enthusiasm of fhe teachers and 
their appreciation of the spirit of the Method are essentials without 
which verj' little is possible. Gradually we have moved forward as 
the' need for improvement and better methods suggested themselves 
and though we still have a considerable way to go before the Dalton 
Method, jn all its puiity, is completely followed— if such a day will 
ever come — ^we-are satisfied that we have found a method the educa- 
tional -value of which is of the highest. Ifone of the teachers now- 
desires a return to the old metliod of class-teaching. Their 
endeavour, rather, is to turn even the periods devoted to class-teach- 
ing into something more of the nature of conferences of teacher and 
pupil, and to be guides and helpere of their pupils in those very 
things which they find difficult. 

To sum up, among the main benefits we bave derived from tbe 
• Dalton Method tbe following are worthy of consideration: — 

1. It demands from the tenchero careful and thorough prepara- 

tion in advance, otherwise it will be impossible to produce- 
such assignments ns are required. 

2. It does away with a great deal of the evils arising in Indian 

schools from breaks in the school com-se due to holidays 
and leave. The work set out for the month is expected 
to he done whatever interruptions may come. 

3. It has helped to solve the problem of discipline. When hoys 

gather by choice in a Subject Laboratory, to study a sub- 
ject they feel they need help in and in which there is an 
expert capable of helping them just when and where 
they need help, there is produced an atmosphere of study 
and nnwillinpiess to sufler interruption. 

4. The hoys are given a new motive for study. 

6. The boys are gradually ta^lght the use of liberty. 

6. Boys strong in some subject and weak^in others are able to 

devote more time to their weak subjects. 

7. The relationship between pupils and teachers is changed. 

8. Far more work and better work is being done. 
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REPORT OE THE WORKING OP THE DALTON 
PLAN IN THE ARMENITOLA HIGH 
SCHOOL, DACCA. 

The Dalton Plan was introduced into the four top classes of this 
school at the beginning of the session of 1925. The subjects brought 
Tinder the plan were English, Bengali, Mathematics, Histoiy, Geo- 
graphy and Optionals. The optional subjects are Sanskrit, Arabic, 
Hygiene and Additional Mathematics. A candidate for the High 
School Examination can choose one from among these ‘to complete 
Eis number of subjects. 

The morning was devoted to English, Mathematics and Bengali ; 
the afternoon to History, Geography and Optional. The last hour 
of the day was reserved for special lessons if necessary as well as for 
Drawing and Drill (see time-table). , , 

The contracts were made out for a month and contained 160 units 
'of work. The unit of work adopted was as much as a boy of average 
ability could accomplish in a class period, that is about 45 minutes. 
‘The unit for mathematics, however, was different. 'It was as much 
•as a boy of average capacity could perform in an hour. The num- 
ber of units in the various subjects were : — 


English 

60 

Bengali 

20 

Mathematics 

20 

History 

20 

Geography 

20 

Optional 

.. 20 


160 


English comprised Prose, Poetrj', Essay Writing, Translation 
Sind Re-translation and Grammar. Mathematics comprised Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geometry. 

The distribution of the units was based on the difficultj' of the 
subject, its importance in the Examination, and the amount of time 
devoted to it in class before the Dalton Plan was introduced.. 

There was no special Home Work or preparation. The contracts 
were so made as to include about 2 hours’ work out of class "daily.** 

The work of the students was checked and recorded by meaUs 
.of graphs. \Vhen a student had finished a unit or units of work ill 
any subject he took it to the instructor who tested him on the work 
submitted, and if satisfied initialled on the contract the units 
finished. The number of units done in a day was entered on a sub- 
ject-graph kept by the instructor. A student's general progress was 
•recorded by another graph (class-graph) which showed the pro^MS 
•of each pupil in all subjects combined. This graph was kept by the 
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Head Master who saw at a glance the general progress of each, pupil 
(Specimens of contract, simject-graph and class-graph attached). 

AiipUcation. 

Eyciy teacher knows how difficult it is to get pupils to work 
steadily and regularly. A great nuinher of pupils believe that it 
is waste of labour to sttidy m the early part of the session. They 
imagine that everything they learn will bo forgotten and must be 
done again immediately before the examination. There is also the 
idea that the year is long and a little extra labour towards the end 
will make them all right. Hence most of them go through the 
course in a perfunctory and unsatisfactory manner. They never 
try to retain what they learn, trusting to a few weeks intensive 
stud}' when tlio examination comes in sight. Tliey study solely for 
the examination, and forget most of what they have read directly 
that ordeal is over. 

A great deal of this slackness is due also to sheer laziness. Many 
parents, loo, take little interest in the progress of their children. 
Some are even quite content to have their sons at school, caring 
little, whether they work or not. To them it is sufficient honour to 
have their sons study in a High School. 

This disinclination to steady and regular work was considerably 
less this year than in previous sessions. Though many students 
could he got to work only against arrears, the majority worked re- 
gularly all the year round and at tlie end of the year only three 
pupils out of about 120 failed to complete the course, and these in 
one subject only. 

A great incentive to regular work was the graphs. In class a 
boy can neglect his work without attracting much notice, and it is 
imposisble to convince him of uusntisfactory application. In the 
Dalton Plan his neglect is glaring. 

A shirker can of course still shirk, but he is alone and he becomes 
conspicuoxis. If he falls too far behind ho becomes an object of 

S [uiet amusement to the other students. , This he cannot endure for 
ong. He ends in either working or leaving school. 

It is only just, however, to state that many hoys are heavily 
.handicapped in the prosecution of their studies, especially in this 
school which is situated in a poor locality. A great number have 
illiterate parents and poor homes. Such pupils cannot compete 
with the children of professors, doctors, mnnsiffs, etc., who live in a 
cultured environment. This fact accounts for the amazing difference 
•in intelligence and ability that is found among the students of the 
same class in High Schools in Bengal. There were several students 
in school who I knew worked as much as twelve hours a day through- 
out the year and yet, owing to this handicap were unable to progress 
satisfactorily. 

. Another sign of the improvement in application was the fact that 
when a half-holiday was given, the students of the Dalton Classes - 
were not keen to avail themselves of it. Many remained on till the 

B 
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usual closing liour. In tlie evenings also there was no hurry to- 
leave and many worked on long after the closing hour. 

There is, therefore, no doxibt but the Dalton Plan encourages the 
development of steadiness and persevering labour. 

Home-Work. 

There is no part of a teacher’s duty so unpleasant as that relat- 
ing to home-work. A teacher in any of the top classes has generally 
between 60 and 100 exercises to examine dauy which may occiipj” 
three or four hours of his time out of class. Many of these khatas 
are so carelessly and slovenly done that it is almost impossible to 
correct them, and nearly all need the preseuce of the ])upils at 
the time of correction, if any benefit is to bo obtained. "When the 
exercises are returned the pupils never look over their corrections 
unless compelled to do so. There is, therefore, practically, no 
return for all this labour. 

Firmness on the part of a teacher in this matter leads to unplea- 
santness. The teacher becomes unpopular, little conspiracies are 
formed to give him as much annoyance as possible, and sometimes 
anonymous letters are written to the Head Master. Quite apart from 
this, firmness is of little avail, for shirkers can alwnj's evade the con- 
seq^uences of neglect of home-work by remaining absent a day or two, 
or longer if necessary. 

Something has to he said perhaps from the pupils’ point of 
view. A boy who fails to do his home-work through no fault of 
his own receives no consideration. It is always assumed that he 
is shirking and is liable to a scolding or punishment. It is almost 
necessary to accept no excuse for the omission, or omission would, 
become very general. There is also the likelihood of pupils’ getting 
too much home-work. Each teacher who visits a class gives what 
he thinks is a reasonable task. The total may he beyond the pupils’ ' 
capacity. The res\ilt of this is total neglect, or the whole task 
carelessly and slovenly done, or the task of an exacting teacher 
performed and the rest neglected. 

Wo definite work was set to be done at home in the Dalton Plan, 
it was included in the contracts; several times during the year we 
called in the various classes to ascertain the manner in which they- 
worked out of class. The replies to our inquiries were frank and 
truthful, and more or less what we had expected. We discovered 
that when pupils felt inclined or when circumstances were favourable 
good work was done. Sometimes the pupils worked up till quite a 
late hour at night. At others they retired early or omitted study 
altogether. Headache, fatigue after a hig game, illness of a mem- 
ber of the family, attendance at a wedding, necessit}' of escorting a 
lady of the family on a visit — ^these-were given as reasons for the 
curtailment or omission of work at home. We felt convinced from 
these discussions that the pupils worked regularly and honestly and 
the quality of the work was good because done willingly. This I 
think is one of the advantages of the Dalton Plan. If for any xea- 
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■aon a pupil is prevented one day from putting in the average amount 
•of work, he can always make up the shortage on another, or on a 
holiday. All the unpleasantness and difficulties connected with 
home-work disappear and both teachers and pupils are the happier 
for it. Cases have come to our notice where students worked all 
day on Sunday to make up for a day’s absence. 

Teachers’ Work. 

" The plan has increased the work of the instructors during school 
hours. But they have got rid of the useless drudgery of examining 
'exercises out of class. These are not examined in the presence of 
the pupils. Of the eight teachers connected with the plan, 6 are 
engaged from 10-46 to 4-15, with half an hour’s break at the recess. 
The others remain in their laboratories for about hours. The work 
,of a teacher out of class now consists in the preparation of contracts 
and the maintenance of the various graphs. The contracts are very 
important and CTeat thought and labour are essential to their proper 
getting out. The teachers working the plan here prefer it, notwith- 
standing the extra work it entails for the simple reason that all the 
unpleasantness and worries accompanying the teaching of a class no 
longer exist. 

Conduct. 

Usually faults of a grave nature are rarely committed in school. 
Indirect disobedience, shirking, talking and inattention in class, lies 
of excuse, abusive language, and fits of temper — ^these are the offen- 
ces most frequently committed. Though they are not serious they 
may often develop into serious incidents and have often done so 
with inexperienced teachers. Such faults practically disappeared 
from the Dalton classes, the fact being that there was no necessity 
or temptation to commit them. The teachers and students worked 
in a friendly spirit and there was no unpleasantness of any kind. 


Absentees’ Work. 

In a school of 12 teachers it may be assumed that for 100 days 
in the year work is carried on with one member of the staff short. 
This is more serious than it appears and causes much disturbance 
and derangement. If an absentee’s work was confined to one class 
only, the matter would be simple. But teachers as a rule visit more 
than one class. The class cannot be left to itself in the absence 
■of the teacher ; neither can it be dismissed. A member of the staff 
has to take charge of it. This puts extra work on one who ha.<; 
already enough to do, while the class gains little or nothing. 

This difficulty has completely, vanished. Wien a teacher is 
absent the students are notified and advised not to attend his labora* 
tbry' unless they have work that does -not require his help. 'Those 
who -cannot work without him should concen^ate on other subjects 
for that day. Work, therefore, goes on almost as usual even in the 
absentee’s laboratory. 

11 2 
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Progress. 

The average percentage of marks obtained by the classes in each 
subject for the last five years vas -worked out, and compared -with 
the percentages obtained at the Annual Examination at the end of 
1926. The results -were as follows: — 


Average for 5 years. 

Average 1925. 

English 


Class X. 

39-9 

41-0 

Mathematics 


47-8 

35-1 

Bengali 


47-9 

54-0 

History 

• 

38-0 

37-9 

Geography 


43-8 

42-0 

Optional 


46-0 

49-0 

English 

• 

‘ Class IX. 
38-6 

42-4 

Mathematics 

• 

38-3 

49*2 

Bengali 

« 

45-5 

63-0 

History 

• 

41-8 

46-3 

Geography 

• 

40-6 

490 

Optional 

« 

47-0 

68-2 

English 

• 

CiiASS Till. 
. - 43-6 

49-1 

Bengali 


43-7 

45-1 

Mathematics 


40-7 

36-6 

History 


42-6 

47-7 

Geograpy . 


43-6 

45-5 

Classics 


39-9 

38-6 

English 

• 

Class VII. 
44-7 

47-5 

Bengali 

0 

40-8 

52*7 

Mathematic 

0 

45-6 

44-8 

History 


39-3 

.38-4 

Geography 


45-4 

46-2 

Classics 


48-8 

38-5 


Note. 

1. Class X. — Weak, especially in Mathematics. Were unable 

to complete mathematics contracts ; contracts 
had to be made easier. 
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2. Glass IX.— 

3. Do. VIII.- 

4. Do. VII.- 

-Above the average. Worked Dalton Plan as 

single class in 1924. 

-Weak all round. 

—A class of average ability. 

’Arranged according to subject, the percentages 

English. 

Class X . . • • 39-9 

„ IX . • . • • 38-6 

,, Yin .... ^-5 

,,711 .... 

loere—- 

41.0 

42.4 

49.1 

47.5 

„ vin 
^i 

Bengali. 

.... 47.9 

.... 45-5 

.... 43.7 

. 40.8 

« • • * 

54.0 

53.0 

45.1 

62.7 

,, X 

» IX 
■ „ vni 

Mathematics. 

.... 47.8 

.... 38*3 

. . • 40-7 ^ 

. . 46-6 

35.1 

49.2 

36.6 

44.8 

„ X 

■ IX 
vni 
' yn 

History. 

.... 38.0 

41.8 

.... 42-6 

.... 39.3 

37.9 

46.3 

47.7 

38.4 

« X 

„ IX 
„ YIII 

» yii 

Geography. 

.... 43.8 

.... 40.5 

.... 43.6 

.... 45.4 

42.0 

49.0 

45.5 

46.2' 

». X 

IX 

Optional. 

.... 46.0 

.... 47.0 

49.0 

53.2 

• „ yiii 

„ VII 

Classics. 

.... 39-9 - 

.... «-8 

38.7 

38.5 
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Snglisli and Bengali slio'w a decided improvement. In the case 
•of Bengali there is perhaps no catise for surprise. But it is other- 
■wise with English. Most teachers and Head Masters who have 
discussed the plan with me were of opinion that English could not 
he taught by this method. If, however, the method of teaching 
English in class is considered, it will be obvious that it has serious 
defects. In everj' branch of the subject the teacher^ devotes practi- 
cally all the time to explanation, the students getting little or no 
practice. The Dalton Plan is almost the reverse of this. 

The results in Mathematics has been an eq[ual surprise. With 
the exception of Class IX the percentage in every class is below the 
average. It was generally believed that this- subject lent itself to 
the Dalton System more than any oilier subject; yet the results here 
seem to point to the contrary. English and Bengali, of course, 
depend to a great extent on memory work while mathematics needs 
reasoning, and it may be that the power of memory is more developed 
in Bengal students than the reasoning faculty. 

History was formerly an optional subject, hence only those boys 
who had a taste for it took it as a subject in the final examination. 
It was made a compulsory subject in 1925 and every .student has now 
to appear in it. 

Classics was compulsory till 1924. It is now optional. The 
practice in this school is to compel every, student i n Vll and VlII 
to study the subject. When they come to Class IX, they are at 
liberty to drop it in favour of another subject. The t^denoy is to 
drop classics. The following figures show the number of students 
who appeared in classics since it was made optio a . , 

1924 . . • ® 

1925 . . • • . • . • • • ® 

1926 2 


'This accounts for the difference in the average percentages. •• 
The optionals are Additional Mathematics, Hygiene, Sanskrit 
and Arabic. The course in these is a two years’ course, and students 
make their choice when they arrive in Class IX. 


54 single class on the Dalton Plan. ‘ 

At the suggestion of Mr. West, .the Principal of the Teachers' 
Training College, one of the junior classes was worked as a single 
class on the plan. In this case one teacher had charge of all the 
subjects, and the same room was used throughout the day, the pupils 
not leaving it. In every other respect it was' the 'same. That is, 
there was no set time-table and the' pupils studied ‘each subject as 
they felt inclined. 

5rhe class was started by a research student of the .Training 
College who conducted it for four months.- After the summer vaca- 
tion (J une) a member of the staff took over the class. 
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The results of this class were much better than anticipated. It 
was believed that the children, being so young, — ^the average age of 
the class was 8^ years — ^would not make the same progress as if 
taught by the usual class method. The results however proved the 
contrary as the following will show: — 


English 

. . 46-6 

64-5 

Mathematics 

49-r 

53-3 

Bengali 

. * 50-3 

58-r 

History 

. 5M- 

56-4 

Geography . 

. . 51-8 

52-1 


I believe the difference is the result of application and the steady 
working of the whole course. In the junior classes breaks through 
absence retarded a boy’s progress to a greater extent than it does in 
the senior classes. 

This class has done so well that I have allowed them to continue 
the plan this year also in Class Y under the same instructor. 

Attendance. 

There was a slight improvement in the attendance also. The 
average daily percentage of attendance for the four classes working 
the Dalton Plan was 86*5 while for 1924 for the same classes the 
attendance was 83 '3. 
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I^ovnnt PcitioD. , 

Arltlunctic . yor rovision you will now toko up Ex. 117 which contains many interesting sums. 
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THE DALTON PLAN ADAPTED TO THE TEACHING- 
OF PLURAL CLASSES IN A PRIMARY SCHOOL. 

1. Introduction. — ^The principles of tlxe Dalton Plan have 
been fully explained in the main body of this vrorlt. And it has also 
been shovm how the Plan is working in Assam High Schools. The 
purpose of this article is to show how the Plan has been used and 
that with success, to solve one of the most perplexing problems of 
rural education. 

2. The main prohlem of Primary Education. — ^The 
problem is stated simply ; though it was after much groping in the 
dark, and with great labour and thought, that some solution was 
possible to be found. 

Our villages are mostly scarce of population so that the vast 
majority of village schools have on enrolment of from 30 to 40 
pupils; .and these pupils spread over the fire years of a Primary 
School Course. Neither can this period be conveniently shortened; 
for even with this length of time in School, the Primary School 
Boy can hardly master all the rudiments of scholastic knowledge 
that is essential in the scheme of things in rural life. . 

And, the resources of the Local Bodies who control Primary Edu- 
cation are so limited that it is \mthinkable for any reasonable time 
to come that they will be in a position to give more than one teacher 
for this number of scholars. - 

And, this one teacher — ^ill equipped and meagrelj’- paid as he is 
— ^has got to face the problem of teaching five classes in a course of 
' multifarious subjects. 

Add to this: admissions throughout the year, irregular and 
unpunctual attendance, complexity of the Sanskritic alphabets and 
con-joined letters, want of accommodation and equipment in the 
school and it will not take long to be realised that the task of 
teaching a Primary School becomes almost a hopeless one. 

3. Tlie problems to be faced. — And it was to such a task 
that Mr. Cunningham, our Director of Public Instruction, set 
me to find a solution. So long ago as in 1917 he wrote: — 

“ Attention has been given to the important matter of training 
the teachers in the conduct of plural classes. This is a 
matter in which action has to move in advance of expe- 
rience. » * • ^ The first thing to be done 

is to deal with the charge of two classes at a time. Gene- 
ral principles in regard to the conduct of the classes and 
a suitable arrangement of the routine having been so. 
arrived at by experience, the problem of the teacher 
who has to deal with three classes at a time may he 
considered. From this the School (that is, the Normal 
School) may proceed to deal with the most difficult ques- 
tion of all, that of a teacher who has to manage a 
complete school by himself, without any paid assistance.” 
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(Note of Inspection on tlic .Torlint Normal School, dated the 24th 

July, laiT.) 

And again, in the (Quinquennial Ileview of Education for Assam 
for 1917-1922, Jlr, Cunningham remarked as follows:— 

“ The task of teaching the simplest course is more Ilian complex 
enough. Ordinarily the viHagc school master, ill found 
in vitality and learning and dejiressed hy poverty, is in 
sole charge of five classes or sections which he has to 
instruct in all the svihjects of a varied course. There 
is no fixed date of admission. Pupils come in month hy 
month according to caprice or the influence of their 
horoscopes. The lowest class, n class in which numbers 
are higli, is a collection of little groups, each at a differ- 
ent stage of advancement. And there are four classes 
above this. ’ * * ♦ 

Again " with an attendance of 70 per cent, on the average, which 
sinks lower during seasons of flood and fever, the teacher 
is faced by a different selection of his pupils every day, 
Unpunctuality adds to his difficulties.” (Page 01.) 

And the Director suggested that in the training of teachers, " the 
text hooks are much less importance than the practising schools. • 

^ ^ The school must break from tradition in its own classes, 

•getting clear away from the conventions of text books which pre- 
8up])o.se one class,' one teacher, a regular and punctual attendance, 
•clocks in the school and the home and so forth.” (Inspection Note, 
dated 8th August 1920.) 

And he enjoined upon us in most serious words “ to put ourselves 
in the teacher’s place, to face his difficulties of ignorance and con- 
servatism; of poor ](ay; indifferent health; poor quarters; poor 
equipment of the school, instead of the individiial or class, as the 
unit ; of large numbers and many classes ; of admissions at all times 
of the year, and of unpunctual and iiTegular attendance in a timeless 
country side. So doing, wo shall realise that Froebel and the rest 
can he but names to him.” • (Quinquennial Ileview.) 

It was with such remorseless pressure in official reports and in 
•private conversations that Mr. Cimningham squeezed out the little 
•educational theory that I managed to gather in the Training College ; 
•and set my shorilders, like that of an unwilling bullock, to this 
work. And I had of course to muster as much grace as I could 
■fcommand, and put myself to it. I am no-w glad that I did so, and 
Igrhtcful to him that he drove me into it. 

■ 4, Two broad divisions of lessons.— It is evident, ond had 
•at once to ho recognised, that a single teacher could not teach more 
than one class at one and the same lime. It therefore follo'ws that 
■the hoys must be left to thcmsol-vcs the greater part of the school-day 
to picic up such scraps of learning as they can manage^. What the 
teacher can do, and must do, is a sort of general supervision. " That 
is, he is to be more or less a task-master.” 
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The logical sequence was to divide every subject of study into 
two broad lines — ^namely, the portions in which direct teaching by 
the teacher is essential ; and secondly, the ones in which the pupils 
can go on with the work with only occasional aid from the teacher. 
In the outcome we got a division of the school-lessons somewhat 
like what is given in the following statement: — 


Names of snlijeiits. 


Lessons where tocher’s 
attention is 
essential. 


Lessons whieh the pupils 
can mostly leam by 
themselves. 


1. The ^ alphabets, 
counting and writ- 
ing in the Infant 
Class. 


2. Arithmetic 


3. Copy writing 


4. Dictation . 


5. Composition, letter 
writing, etc. 

6. Tables 


7, Mental Arithmetic 


8. Beading and Litera- 
ture. 


9. Geography . 

10. Drawing 


Teacher must teach the names 
of the alphabets^ show the 
proper war of writing them, 
and tench counting with 
seeds, sticks, etc. 

New roles arc to be 
explained by the teaeher 
always. 

From Class II and above the 
teacher need only give the 
copy-slips, and supervise 
generally. 

In Classes II and III dicta- 
tion is to be given by the 
teacher; and the oorre^on 
is also to he made by him. 

Teacher's teaching is neces- 
sary. 

Only general supervision by 
the teacher is necessary; 
bathe must correct when 
the hoys finish writing. 

Teacher should set the pro- 
blems, and occasionally 
explain ; also examine 
answers. 

For correction of reafing, 
and explanation of difficult 
passages, teacher's presence 
in class is necessary. 


The Teacher should explain 
the terms, and teach boys 
to draw and read maps. 

Teacher should show correct 
way to draw, put copies on 
Black Board, and con'eot. 


The beginners can practise \ 
the hand on letters engraved 
on wood. When some letters 
have been learnt, children 
can copy them with seeds 
and afterward on slate. 

Examples on rules already 
learnt can be worked out by 
the boys themselves. 

The boys do the writing by 
themselves. 


In class IV, a boy may dictate 
occasionally; correction can 
bo left mostly to the 
children. 

Bnt class IV hoyu may do a 
great lot by themselves. 

Boys should recite them in 
common outside the school, 
and build them under tea-, 
cher's directions. 

With a suitable book, a boy 
may often be asked to set 
problems to his fellows. 


Boys should do silent reading, 
find out difficult words, 
copy them ; dass IV should 
he taught te make abstracts 
also. 

After sometime, boys can 
dr.aw maps, find out places, 
and mark them. 

Boys ^‘‘7 procure leaf and 
olIiGr BpcciniGii for clrft'vnnE j 
and drawing is generafly 
left to the hoys themselves. 
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Names of subjects. 

Lessons -where teacher’s 
attention is 
^ essential. 

Lessons -which the pupils 
can mostly learn by 
themselves. 

11. General Knowledge 

Teacher should supplement 
information gathered bj 
boys; should also examine 
short descriptions written 
by hoys. 

Boys may collect things for 
stndy; should find ont the 
qualities of such things^ 
and ivrite short descriptions.. 

12. Hand -n’ork and 
gardening. 

Only general guidance of the 
teacher is necessary. 

Boys should do the -woik by 
themselves. 

13, Kasrat . ■ . 

Teachers presence is always 
•necessary. 

Though a boy may be asked 
to command occasionally. 


5. Two sittings of the school.— From general considera- 
tion, ii is apparent that the younger the pupil the more the teacher 
should pay heed to him.' From the above division, this truth 
, emerged with greater emphasis. It was at once seen that the lessons 
for the infants required constant attention from the teacher; and' 
the higher the class the more could they he left to themselves. 

But the infants had not enough work to engage them throughout 
the five-hours school-day; and from considerations of physical and; 

, mental development it was not desirable that they should have. 

In our schools, however, the opposite is the rule. The higher 
> the class the more attention and time the teacher pays to it. And 
even though the infants have only a little to do in the school, they 
have to sit out the whole day in expectation of some odd moments 
which the teacher may be able to spare from what he and his ins- 
pectors think to be more important works in the higher classes. 

The result is that they spend most of the time doing nothing, 
and get tired and listless ; and the atmosphere of the school, which 
should be cheerful and active, turns into dead and dull life-lessness 
for them. Is it to be wondered at, that in such circumstances, 
boys learn to dislike school and abhor school-learning, and their- 
guardians get tired of sending children to school and take them away 
from it? Year after year, reports on Public Instruction have there- 
fore to mourn that less than 50 per cent, of scholars get beyond the- 
lowest infant class ; which means that schooling had not the least 
effect on them, except possibly to teach them hating learning for 
ever in life. ' 

This state of things, had to go. Butwhatwerewetodo? It was 
suggested that possibly the infants might be kept for, only a 
of school-day in school. This appeared to be a reasonable thi^- 
to do. So the school-day, from 11 to 4', was divided into two sitt- 
ings:_— the morning sitting from 11 to U; and after an interval of 
30 minutes, the afternoon sitting from 2 to 4. 

■ infant classes are given all their lessons in the morning 
sitting, and at about li .they are dismissed. The higher classes,. 
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as far as practicable, are given for the morning sitting such lessons 
as they can be expected to do by themselves. (FiVfe statement given 
in'paragraph 4.) 

In the afternoon sitting there are only three classes; and about 
half the number of children, belonging to the lowest classes and 
mostly the noisy element, is eliminated. The teacher can now with 
comparative ease, take xip these classes in such lessons as demand 
his more direct and careful attention. He gets less noise, less 
pupils, more space, and more steady attention ; and all these make 
for more solid work. 

This method is working completely satisfactorily in our practis- 
ing schools; and we have always been able to promote the infants 
to nigher classes after one year’s teaching, and sofnetimes even in 
six or eight months. 

After a careful examination of this S 3 'stem, Mr. Cunningham 
wrote on August 8th, 1920: — 

" The Practising Schools meet' at 11. In School I, classes, lA 
and IB get particular attention in the early part of the 
day. At 1-40 the schools dismiss. Class I does not come 
bach. For the rest of the day the master is free to attend, 
without distraction, to the upper classes. This is an 
excellent arrangement.” 

6. Principles for framing routine for tlie teaching of 
plural classes. — ^In other ways also we were satisfied that, these 
simple innovations gave very good results. And as result of these 
experimentations, the following simple principles emerged, for 
framing routine for primaiy^schools, with one, two, or three teach- 
ers; in fact whenever a single teacher may be required to take 
more than one class. These are: — 

(?) Ttoo school sittings. — ^The earlier sitting is to be for 2 
to 2^ hom's. In this sitting the lowest two sections are 
given all their, lessons, and are then dismissed ; and the 
higher three classes work by themselves under general 
supervision of the teacher. The later sitting is for 
another 2 or hours, when the higher classes are given 
the lessons requiring direct teaching. 

(xi) Division of lessons into two groups. — All the school sub- 
jects may have two broad divisions of lessons: namely, 
lessons requiring direct teaching, and lessons requiring 
only general supervision from the teacher. The lessons 
have to be so arranged in the Boutine that at any given 
time the teacher may have only one lesson requiring 
direct teaching. 

(xxx) Combination of classes. — ^For the above purpose, in many 
lessons, classes 11 and III, III and IV, and lA and IB* 
may be combined. Lessons on General Knowledge, Geo- 
graphy. Story-telling, Letter-writing, Mental Arithme- 
tic, Dictation, etc., will be found to be amenable to such 
treatment. 
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(id) Broad division of school-day into four periods , — Ordi 
narily, in schools, the duration of class periods is for 4& 
or 50 minutes. And the Handbooks on School-Method 
prescribe 20 to 35 minutes for children. A discussion of 
merits or otherwise of such division of time is out of 
place h6rc. “What concerns us is that in an ordinary 
Tillage Primary School to try to keep to such minute 
divisions of time is both impracticable and injurious. 
Impracticable, because for one thing, the village .does 
not know a clock : that small part of it which does, uses 
it as a sign of respectability or of urbanity. Injurious 
because, if we want to adhere to such division, it is found 
in experienccp that the lessons cannot be properly 
‘ finished. 


What is to be done, therefore, is to divide broadly the school-day 
into 4 periods. So long ns the lessons fixed for the first period are 
not properly done, children are not allowed to begin the lessons of 
the second period; and until they finish the lessons of the second 
period, they do not take up lessons of the third period ; and so on. 

This principle allows of much flexibility in the routine. Some- 
times all the lessons are finished a few minutes earlier, and some 
times a few minutes later. But if the lessons have been properly 
arranged) there is hardly a difference of more than a quarter of an 
hour. 


A copy of the routine, how being worked out in our Single Tea- 
cher Primary School, is appended as illustrating the above prin- 
ciples. 

T, Individual work. — ^These methods were good so far as 
they went. But they did not go to the root of the matter. The 
outer difllculties were perhaps solved; but the inner ones, those 
that really mattered, remained. We could perhaps satisfy our 
Inspectors, but we were not satisfied ourselves. 


When the boys were left to themselves to work, much dis-organi- 
sation and noise would occur. Some boys finished their work, or 
half did it, too early ; a'nd they started the mischief. The teacher 
would be disturbed every other minute, when he was taking some 
other class by some boys coming up for correction, by others asking 
for .more work, and by others again by preferring petty complaints, 
and by the rest by making noise out of sheer exuberance of spirit. 

This was very perplexing ; and at one time we were led to think 
that such disturbances were inevitable concomittants of circum- 
stances in a school where one teacher had to minister io the scholastic 
needs of a jumble of little children at such multifarious stages of 
.:intelleotual development. 

andl923*^t?iA^u!?f though we knew it not. In 1922 

and Ameriri Laboratory Plan was being discussed in England 
rni-r n ’ echo reached us faintly in this distant 

tW conversation that Mr.^Cunningham first 

threw down a hint that, perhaps there lay Tsolution. But with the 
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■cliarttoteristic distrust of a timid mind for rinytliing novel, I felt 
itliat tlie Dalton Plan was perlmps all right for' schools in a^ rich 
and prosperous country, where teachers were j»roud of their position, 
had sufBcient of the world’s goods, and whpro both children and 
■guardians understood and valued education* But for such poor 
fipcciiueus of scliools, as of ours: "0:011, the said the better; 
forgetting the teaching of Psj'chology that eOfiomcss to learn and 
to do is the most characteristic mark of cJiilfUiood all over the 
world, and that the human mind finds the dompletest satisfaction 
at the result of activities obtained by its own idfort. 

Portunately Mr. Small happened to be at Shillong at the time. 
He was then Inspector of the Surma Valley Di’^ision. In a private 
talk he told me casuallj* that it was then a year that he had been 
experimenting with the Dalton Plan in the School, ahd 

that with encouraging results. 

This put heart in me. I sent for details from the Sylhet High 
School ; and read the literature I had over again* 

A few weeks after this Mr. Small look transfer to the Assam 
Valley Division, and he was soon at Jorhat. The Jorhat High 
School soon caught his enthusiasm, and they started Dalton "Work 
in their school. 

Fortunately for us, I had at that time its Headmaster of my 
Single Teacher Practising School a youngnian of intelligence — 
Srijut Adyanath Sarnia — ^ivho was not afraid of nn innovation. He 
consulted me and got hold of the central principle of the Dalton Plan, 
namely Individual "Work, and made out an assfgiinre^f' week 

for his Class IV boys ; and set them to work. 

It worked like magic. So far as the teachej* concerned, Class 
•IV was practically eliminated. The children got tfio week’s work; 
and when the teacher would be busy with othl^r classes, they would 
go on working their assignment' till he was f foe to attend to them.. 
The disturbances and the noise vanished; and there appeared^ an 
atmosphere of real work. The teacher’s work became less tiring, 
less irritating^ and more fruitful, though by nO means less heavy. 

The work was critically examined by the Inspector of Schools, 
■and seen by the Director of Public Instruction. They expressed 
-themselves satisfied. "We got courage to propood with the experi- 
-xnent; and the result I give in Mr. Small’s words: — 

“ One great benefit that will be derived from a system of this 
nature is that the writing out in ad'rance of the -w^ork to 
be done in a definite period of time "will aid the teacher 
in systematic teaching and in apportioning his time 
regularly throughout the year. Tt will help him to 
avoid a slackening of work in the early months of the 
year, and a hurried cram before the Promotion Tests. 
The other benefit is that, as soon as ike boys in Class IV 
become accustomed to working maiply by themselves, as 
the boys here have evidently becoipe, the teacher is re- 
lieved to that extent of class work> and is enabled to 
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devote tlie time gained to the lower classes, which have 
hitherto been comparatively neglected.” 

(Inspection Report, dated September, 1924.) 

8. The Dalton Plan adapted to the work of Primary 
Schools.— I believe, I can now usefully add a word as to how the 
Assignments for^our Primary Schools are prepared. I need not 
givenny detail; since. the regular method of preparing assignments 
18 well-momi, I can therefore, conveniently be brief ; and I shall 
only note the variations from the ordinary Dalton Method. 

(i) The Dalton Plan Assignment is a contract of one month’s 

work. We prefer to give one weelc’s work at a time. Por 
children, it is not wise to give too much to be done at 
once. 

[ii) The contract idea is absent from our work; the children 

are not required to sign any contract. 

(lu) Our assignments are not too detailed; neither are they the 
simple enumeration of the lessons. We steer a middle 
course. General indication of the work to be done is 
given. Things which the children are apt to overlook 
are put in the assignments; such as, difficult words, com- 
mon errors in spelling, things to be committed to memory. 
But no attempt is made to explain things in the assign- 
ment itself ; the boys have to get all their explanations 
' . from the teacher. 

(tu) In Assamese we have only a few reference books; and these 
few even are not accessible to Primary School Boys. So 
that reference to other works than the Text Books is 
almost non-existent. The teacher helps when necessary. 

(u) General lessons to elucidate difficult portions, to explain 
new rules (of Arithmetic, etc., and to supplement infor- 
mation form about half the school work. 

(“oi) Written works to be shown to the teacher are separately 
put in the Assignments, easily to catch the eyes' of both 
teacher and taught. 

{vii) Extra work is given to those pupils’ who finish their 
month’s work (not week’s) before time. This is some- 
time put in the assignment ; but very often is given by 
the teacher orally. 

Jfliii) Unless a boy can do his month’s work, he is not usually 
allowed to proceed to the next -month’s work; but fuu 
discretion is allowed to the teacher to de'viate from this 
principle in special individual cases. 

(ia:) 'We use only one graph, namely the individual graph. All 
-Tlie work is marked on this graph, which is in manuscript. 

(ar) Markings on the graph is given in three colours — ^red for 
good, green for fair, and blue for middling work ; bad work 
IS not accepted. 
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(isi) Over and above this graph-marking, marks are also given 
for some class works. 

(xii) In giving Individual Work, it should he borne in mind that 
the assignments are to be such ns can be worked out by 
all the boys of average merit belonging to a particular 
class. The duller ones may take more time ; but all the 
work should usually be within their capaci^. 

A sample assignment and a graph arc appended to this note in 
way of illustration. 

Work on this method is given in Class IV only; but the prin- 
ciple is followed in Class III and Class II ns well, though not with 
such details. These classes are given lessons for the day before- 
hand, and they can go on with their work, when the teacher is busy 
otherwise than in their class. 

I want to add one word. Let no one imagine that the teacher 
has a good time of it, while the bo3's are left to work by themselves. 
Par from it. He has got to be very busy indeed, and to have very 
watchful eyes to be able to run this work smoothly. The only 
difference is that his work now keeps all the children busy, while in 
old ways he used to busj' himself all right, but could keep only a 
few boys bus}'- at one time. That the conditions of work in nn atmos- 
phere where every one is doing something are infinitely better than 
m an ordinary school does not require stating. 

9. Co-operation and assistance from the pupils.— My 
note perhaps will not be complete if I omitted to mention how the 
children are made to co-operate and help in the teaching work. The 
Monitorial Principles are of course well known all over the educa- 
tional world. So I shall be brief. 

These principles are: — 

(t) Discipline the boj-s in fixed habits about sitting, standing, 
keeping their books and other belongings in proper way 
and in their fixed places, c.y., leaving shoes and 
umbrellas neatly arranged in the verandah. This adds 
to the beauty of the place and generates an atmosphere 
of orderliness, where work and sj'stem appear to be the 
general rule. 

{it) Hive the children enough of work to do. IWhen all the 
set work is finished, which however must not happen 
very often, they can draw ns they like, -write what they 
please. Por this the slate is the most useful instrument 
a child can possess. When a’ class is in want of this 
sort of work even, they can go out and play. They must 
in no case be allowed to sit idle and loll in the class, 
Por this.purpose' some simple de-vices are of much value. 
Thej’- are briefly noticed in a subsequent paragraph. 
(ParagraphlO.) 

{Hi) Institute the Class Captain Sj'stem. The Captain should 
be made responsible for work, discipline, and distribu- 
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tion of and storage of articles required for iis class ; e.g., 
pens, seeds, writing books, etc. 

(tu) Let boys help, question, and explain to one another in 
the difficult lessons. 

Boys can be formed into groups of two, and each pair may be 
allowed to prepare their lessons together and examine each other. 

In Dictation, a boy can occasionally dictate. In Geography a 
class can study the map together. In recitation, one boy can lead 
and the rest follow. 

Thus in a hundred ways, ah alert teacher can keep the school 
engaged and make it instinct with life and Joy. 'Care should be 
taken that one and the same boy is not made into a sort of unpaid 
pupil-teacher. 

10. Equipment.— I have now to add a word about our equip- 
ment, lest some reader may imagine that we are working under 
conditions that are unavailable for our rural schools. 

Nothing of the sort; except that our teachers are better qualified 
than the ordinary run of village school-masters. This had neces- 
sarily to be; for, to conduct an experiment, a better type of man 
than those who would follow the Buie of Thumb arrived at by such 
experiment have always been granted. 

- Our enterprise in the direction of elaborate equipment was cut 
short by the same pitiless Mr. Cunningham, who would not allow 
us to raise our head to the sky, when our work lay on this mundane 
earth. He allowed us the minimum equipment that might be 
always available for our village schools. 

•We allow each teacher two good black boards, and also good 
white chalk to write with. The outlay is not extravagant, and 
yields excellent results. The necessity is obvious. 

Each school is provided with a series of text books, and one set 
of maps, consisting of the District, the Province, India, and the 
Empire. Some of those supplied are made in the Normal School; 
but each teacher under training are required to make a set of these 
maps along with other manual works. • 

Children sit upon Dharis and write upon ground desks. The 
teacher is given a table and a chair; and there are a few shelves 
tor books, etc. 

The house is of the standard size adopted for Assam Vernacular 
schools. 


Other equipment we have. But they are all hand made and 
^cheap, or cost nothing. Among them are sticks of various leng^s 
, and sizes, seeds, card board boxes obtained gratis from some friendly 

Arithmetic Wotk), playing cards for 
fnr nonnii arithmetical games, writing slips, bamboo-handles 
' ®"ch other articles which may be 

,.had everjTvhere for the mere looking for. 

All these are pressed into our service; how, of course is a differ- 
ent matter; and will not he attempted in this note. But I think 
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that all 'teachers who have to do with such work are more or less 
familiar with this sort of method. 

11. Besults.' — shall now conclude with a brief statement of 
results achieved. One of the standing problems of Primary Educa- 
tion is the very low — ^less than 50 per cent. — ^promotion from the 
lowest section to the next higher section or class. In the words 
of Dr. Thomson, ” The figures show that only about 14 pupils in 
every 100 survive from Class lA to Class IV. The majority of the 
remaining 86, it is to he feared, must lapse into illiteracy. The 
small percentage promotion from Class lA to Class IB less than 
50 per cent, is also a matter which calls for serious attention from 
all inspecting officers.” 

(o) Promotion . — The following figures will tell their own tale. ' 
Those who are acquainted with our primary schools know that boys 
remain in the lowest class for 2, 3, and 4 years, and still do not 
know the alphabets. In our schools, in 4 to 6 months fresh boys, 
having no previous knowledge of a single letter, are enabled to read 
and write .simple words. This however relates more strictly fio 
another method the method of teaching the alphabets — and may 
be left over from this note. 


Year and School. 

jMomhcr 

admiftod 

into 

ClasB lA 
let year. 

Fbouotion rnoit Class. 

Completion 

of 

Piro Years’ 
Conrse. 

lAfolB 
2nd year. 

IB to II 
3rd year. 

11 tom 
4th year. 

into IV 
5th year. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1920. 

School I . 

School n 

4 ' 

13 

4 

13-3 

4&3 
10 &1 

6 

11 

' 5—2 

7 

2 

7 

1921. 

School I . 

School 11 

4 

9 

4—1 

9&2 

3&8 
' 10&2 

9-3 
10 & 5 

C-2 

13-6 

4 

G . 

1922. 

School I . 

3 

3&I 

' 4&3 

G— 3* 

3—2 

- 1* 

Promoted 
from Glass 
II to Class 
IV. 

School 11 

5 

S&t 

8&3 

10-4 


1923. 

School I . 

School n 

3 

13 

3&3 

11 & 3 

6&4 

13*1 

10-1 

14 &1 

6 1 

... 

1924. 

School I . . , 

School II 

2 

13 

2&5 

12 & 4 

6&2 

15 &1 

... 

... 

... 

1925. 

School I . 

School II 

S'* 

11 

7 

10 & 6 

1* 

Promo ted 
direct to 
Class II. 

... 

... - 

...V 


a class in tte middle of the year op after promotion. 

0 admisBion so late as September, October, and even Novembor, 
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The above rccortl, I venture (o believe, is unique for any primary 
School. 

(l») Pegvlar attendance and jtunclvaliin . — ^This is another pro- 
blem for a priinnrj’ school. Figures shou- that average attendance 
is about 84 per cciil. in the Practising Schools. For the n-hole of 
the Province it is 70 per cent. Ours is not a verj'^ good record. 
Many of tlie boys attend from neighbouring villages; and even in 
the town many guardians are apt to be somewhat slack in the matter 
of attendance of their children who are sent to primary schools. 
iBcsides absence for festivities at homo or in the village, and for 
flickne.ss during the rains is pretty common all over the country. 

We have trouble.s about jiunctnality; but probably less than in 
n village school. Strictness has been found to bo a good remedy. 

An attendance record hung up in the class-room is a good encour- 
agement for regular attoiidance. .‘^ucli Iio.vs a.s are present 
throughout the month are marked with an asterisk. 

The tcacher.s often eiKjniro after a hoy when he happens to he 
absent for more than 2 or 8 days together.' This also produces good 
result. 

(c) Interest oj scholars . — In the geiier.al criticism of the Dolton 
Plan, it is said tiial boys do not rencl even under tlic fear of the rod; 
how can they he o.vpcctcd to work when left to themselves. Apart 
from the fact that it is n mistake to suppose Hint in the Dalton 
Method of work hoys are left to do ■what they please, the above 
statement, has perlmp.s good logic. 1ml had jisychology to support 
it. I have found in those two years that hoys are more eager to 
learn wlien given Individuiil Work. And T have noticed a few hoys 
working in the half-honr's recess to complete their month’s assign- 
ment in time. 

((f) Opinions oj Inspectinp Ojficers. — Lastly, I may he_ permitted 
to quote file following remarks "to show liow the system is working 
in the judgment of coinpolcnt and none too lenient critics: — 

After about ten week’s work under this plan, Mr, Cunningham 
wrote: — 

“ Time permitted of a. visit to only one of the Practising 
Seliools — llie one-teneher school. The work was excel- 
lent, the methods most intere.stiiig. Everytime I come 
hero, I find that further progress has been made witJi 
reference, to my note of 24th July 1917." (Inspection 
lleport.) 

On 20th Septemhor 1924, Mr. Small wrote: — 

" In March, an experiment was commenced in Prmitising 
Schools Nos. I and II on the lines of the Dalton 1 Ja . ^ 
The boys of Class IV have the work for a week giy®” ^ 
advance, and are allowed to complete it et tliei 
time, merely approaching the teacher for assistance,^ 
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necessary, and bringing him the completed work for cor~ 
rection, testing, and marking. 

During my present inspection, T examined the work that has 
been done during the last few months by the boys of 
Class IT under this sj’stem ; and ain glad to be able to 
say that it was distinctly creditable both in quantity and 
quality. All the work was neat and clean, hand-writing 
was good, and in general the standard reached was above 
the average.” (Inspection Note.) 

After more than a year ilr. Small again gave a thorough inspec- 
tion to these schools. As lie was then conducting the practical 
examination of the teachers under training, he was enabled to exa- 
mine each boy verj’ thoroughl}' in all the subjects. And he wrote 
the following in December 1925: — 

” The modified D.alton Work being done here is most successful. 

The disturbance caused in the school by the continual change- 
of .teachers during the practical examination did not 
appear to affect the children in Class IT at all. 

They were all quietly engaged in their own work, seldom even 
looking up at the visitors to their room. 

If similar method can be introduced throughout the Division 
the work of our village school teachers will he .very con- 
sidernhly simplified.” (Inspection Report.) 


Daily Routine of Practising School No. 7, J orhat, 1926.^ 


Day. 

CladB. 

Idt period 
niiont H hoars 
trotn 11 a.m. 

2nti period 
nhout It honrB 
from 12t p.m. 

3ri period 
nhont It honrB 
from 2 p.m. 

4th period 
ahont 1 hour 
from 31 p.m. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

C 


rv 

Goosraphy , 

■Writinfr and 
General Know- 
lodips. 

Beading . 

mental Arith- 
motio and 
Kaerat. 

Hondar 

HI 

II 

Arithmotio . 

Ohjeot IiOBSon 

Drawinf; and 
General Know- 
Icdgo. 

Arithmotio and 
Beading. 

nictation and 

Boo^hig. 

WrithiB • 

Beading and 
Kaerat. 

i 

hfontal Arith- 
motic ond 
Kasrat. 

1 

IB 

Beading . 

Arithmotio and 
Writing. 




. lA 

Xiottor-form* 

ation. 

Tables and 
Beading. 


• •• 
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D»y. ClaBB 


I .„5 1 4tt» poriod 




1 , . Gcogrnphy and 

.. -writtag ««■' ‘ 

UtithmolK!,' ^'o^neMlKiiow 1 

lodge. 


\\ TlcaflinP 

“iKieiflRy mI 'Wtitiiip • ^^tWctio- 


\ Tuli^o® 

I»v Dictftl'*"' • jCnsrot. 

Agon Monday. 


[ lA Bonding Yfionn«dcMSt-| | 

■ -1 \ TT T^gwp'iy 

— 1 TT Lottet wriUng Bending • Knomt. 

(-1 IV \ Arithnictic GonotnVl 1 

\ I 1 ICnowlodgo- 1 1 

1 I 1 * 1 ■Lir.r, 1 Bonding 

1 Oldening nndlCoTnpoBition . 

ni 1 1 A 

1 1 . .1 Bending ““ 

1 Boeitntion nnd • Kneint. 

irednoBany A II 1 icSg^. rArithmotio. 1 1 

IB -Ugg,."* 


Aeon Tneedny. 


Ti 1 ABon * 

' -r ■'^i . 1 Bonding » ® 

---T-: 7^^ Knernt. 

IV Aiithracuc l ^g„a,Torlt. 1 I 

Aritbmotio nnd 

lU Goognipby . Gono«l Kno^ 

' I Irfitlor Writ - 1 \ 

ing. 


Tbniidny .il n 1 Bonding 


Piotntion 

GonornlKnow- Knernt. 

«_ylMn ftTld 


(jonorov ■ 
jodgo and 
Aiitliinotio. 


U „ U..*.. •Ws!”'”*®' 
i u M.. -Usa,"* 
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Saj. 

ClaBB.I 

Ist period 
about It bouiB 
from 11 a.m. 

2nd period 
abont It honrs 
from 1^ p.m. 

3rd period 
about It hours 
from 2 p.m. 

4th period 
about 1 hour 
from St p.m. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 




From 11 to 1. 

From 2 to 4. 



IV 

Beading and Manneoripts Bead- 
ing. 

Tables, Bazar Accounts, General 
Knowledge and Kasrat. 



in 

Aritbmetio aud Writiug . 

Mental Arithmetic, Beading, and 
Kasrat. 

Friday . 


II 

Oardoning and Beoitation 

Play, Tables, 
Kasrat. 

Beading and 



IB 

Tables and Beading 

...e 

.. 



U 

Seed Work and Writing 

.... 

•• 




• 

From 11 to 2. 




IV 

Arithmetic, Biotation and General Knowledge, 

Story-telling. 

Saturday .. 


ni 

II 

hletal Aritbmetio,' Beading and General Knowledge, Ditto. 
Tranecription, Arithmetic, Drawing, Ditto. 



IB AiU 

Clay model. General Knowledge, Action song, 

Ditto. 


, Assignment for Class IV from 8th Pebruart to 13th 
Febrhart 1926, 


Practising School No, I, 

Literature. — 1. " InTasion of Assam by the Aboms.” I sball 
give yon a model lesson on reading on Monday. Von shall have to 
read to me on Wednesday, ■when I shall explain the difficult portions. 

2. Note the folloiving spellings and the meaning of these words. 
(Here follows a list of words.) 

3. Learn the meaning of the following words and phrases. 

.Consult map and find out thb following places: — Burma, 
Patkai hills, Kaliabar and Dimapur. 

.5. On Saturday, show me the answers to the following questions 
written on the slate : 


From what jilace the Ahoms did originally come? What dis- 
trict lies to the east of Sibsagar? .^What is the name of 
the hills to the east of Assam? Where is the kinMom 
of Pung? Who was the first king of the Ahoms? WFo 
among the Ahom kings gave the largest gifts 'to Brah- 
mans and Pandits? mo was Turbak? 


hoodV explained to you the poem 
1 . n Friday, render it into prose before 


called LaraKai too 
me : I shall ask. 
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Hand TFntifl^.— Take a copy slip from me; and write. Must 
■avoid scribbling. 

Dictatwn.—Hake dictation from page 14 of tbe lesson for this 
week. The Captain of Class III will dictate. I shall correct and! 
mark. 

Essay .— ^ e have already discussed Eailway in class. Write a- 
short description on the lines already given. 

Aritlmetio , — ^Do all the sums of Examples 20 and 21 on slate;: 
those I have marked should be worked out in book. 

Mental Arithmeiic . — On Friday I shall explain the hints by 
which you can easily find out how from the price of a seer, the price' 
of a maund should be calcxilated. In the beginning you must 
work out on the slate the price of a maund, when the price of a 
seer is Us. 1-9-B. 

Tables , — ^Learn 15 and 20 and 16 and 20; and write on slatev 
I shall question. 

Accomts.—Tnke an-account sum from me and work out; if time 
permits, I shall explain how abstract account is to be made, 

• Geography . — Read about the Sibsagar district from the Bhugol- 
path. Draw a map, mark the three sub-divisions, all the important 
places given in the book, showing the thanas in red. Show me on 
Saturday, when I shall question you. 

Object Lesson and General Knowledge, — 1 have already talked 
to you about the railway. Write out and show mo what a lunction 
and a station is. 

Ton have already learned something about Potato; ■write out 
and let me see what you know about it. 

colom^^*^^^ — Procure of leaf of jack-fruit tree; draw in natural 

Hand 'Work . — Take 'scissors and paper from me and cut out 
two envelopes and a fan. 


iPorZ: to be Shown to'Teacher. 

1. Exercises on literature. 

2. Hand writing. 

3. Dictation. 

4. - Essay, 

5. Note on object lesson, etc. 

6. Arithmetic sums. 
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A TRAINma SCHOOL FOR VILLAGE TEACHERS, 
MOGA, PUNJAB. 


That we leam mainly through experience is accepted as a 
truism. But children in school seldom have opportunity to acquire 
knowledge in this way. Educational psychology has taught us 
that children leam best through active experience attended with 
satisfaction; and a growing number of educators are making prac- 
tical use of this principle in the class-room. The traditional for- 
mal methods of teaching stand condemned because they do not 
conform to the known processes of learning. Progressive teachers 
are finding it practicable to introduce the activities and situations 
of real life into the class-room and help the children to leam by 
doing. 


At Moga in the Punjab is a school which whole-heartedly 
accepts this common-sense principle. It rules in the life of the 
school, and conditions all the teaching. It is not uncommon to 
find the conception of the importance of learning through active 
experience recognized in the extra-curricular activities of a school, 
such as the Boy Scouts, the Junior Red Cross, the games, and the 
literary societies. It is commonly accepted that the way to teach 
a boy^ to be trustworthy, is to give him opportunities to act in a 
situation which requires trustworthiness. The way to teach him 
to use his mother tongue effectiveljr is to guide him in his partici- 
pation in literary activities in which he strongly desires to excel. 
But schools are still rare in which arithmetic is taught by means 
of situations which require its use, or history is taught in close 
connection with the problems and present needs of the pupils. At 
Moga, the ideal is to teach as much as possible of the formal 
subject-matter through projects undertaken by the boys. In so 
far as this ideal is realized, interest in studies is neither artificial 
nor external; it is whole-hearted and purposeful, because it is^ 
engendered by activities chosen and planned by the boys them- 
The results of the teaching and the life of the school are 
shown not only in the mastery of facts, but in the growth of habits 
of study and thoughtful judgment, attitudes of independence) initia- 
ive and helpfulness. In other words, the boys at Moga are pre- 
pared to meet life, because they meet real, rather than artificial, 
experiences in the school. 


, . authorities at Moga do not conceive of this type oi 
n as limited to the class of pupils taught at this school 
ipplicable to all schools. if ia the 1 




■.. « , w. vcuKUb ub wCnuui, but as 

iphcable to all schools. They consider that it is the right of 
fulleat *ype of education that will afford the 

revolt development of his personality. Moga is a 

trainiup'^of f’^aining of the hand and the 

institutions. *VemMttnl’ of f^o different educational 

^ must take into account a whole boy, a boy with 
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hands and feet as well as hiains. In describing his great school,. 
Sanderson of Onndle says: — 

“ Creative education demands that schools sho\ild be brought 
into harmony with the community life, and should take 
part in the industrial and economic life.” 

“ I would malte the suggestion that we must not keep the life 
of school too much separated from the working life of 

the community Wlien boys and girls go- 

home, even to the humblest home, their parents should 
find that some part of the school life is associated with 
their own life and work. This principle should modify 
the kind of work done in schools, so that when boys leave 
school they should have already taken part in the work 
which they go out to do.” 

" Is the education for dominance and possession destined to 
survive? Should not service be the ideal for all schools- 
oreativeness and not possession? If so, then account 
must be taken of this ideal in educational reform.” 


■ Purpose of the School . — ^The Training School for Yillage- 
■ is situated at the town of Moga, Ferozepur District,. 

Punjab. It is a rural communiiy middle school with a normal 
training department and a primary school for practising and 
demonstration purposes. There are four years in the primary 
scnool, four years m the middle school and one year in the normal 

Punjab Mission, Presbyterian Church 
t uplift of the out-castes- 

01 the Punjab who are turning to Christianity in great numbers. 
lae work is now under the direction of a board in which the- 
inaian Church shares the responsibility equally with the Mission. 
Ihe responsibility for the education of these village Christians is 
^1 purpose of the school at Moga is to prepare- 

fleeted village boys for the leadership of their own communities. 

, of the students who finish the course become teachers, 

of village schools. 


are 


The school plant consists of about 55 acres of land, 45 of which 
1 f^^ree wells, two silos and stables for 
well 1 - u 1 1 consists of a main school building with 9 

mni ' rooms, an agricultural and industrial room, a 

i library, and ofBce; 3 hostels; quarters for married 
sTifl e headmaster’s house, -principal’s house; 

- -“v* 'Tillage school building. The value of the present 

plant IB about Rs. 1,T5,000. ^ 

consists of 3 missionaries, the principal, his wife, and 

certificated teachers- one*?*®-®’ l^rained and Government 

and a tailor who master, a carpenter 

teacher for the womL's and one woman 

a. .oh»i n„ « SrS'Lif 
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employed— a gardener who helps supendse the primary hoys’ 
work in the fields, an old man as assistant gardener, and one 
sweeper. 

The enrolment of the school is about 150, of whom about 25 
are in the Iformal Class, and the remainder are about actually 
divided between the Middle and Primai-y departments. Practically 
all the pupils are boarders. They have nearly all come from ex- 
tremelj' poor homes, and usually the parents give little or nothing 
toward the cost of their education. There are indications, however, 
that these people are beginning to appreciate the value of educa- 
tion for their children, and are showing themselves more willing 
to help towards the bo 3 *s’ expenses. The bo}-s come from all over 
the Punjab, and a few, bj* special permission, are admitted to the 
Normal-Class from other provinces outside the Punjab. The pupils 
are mainlv Christians, though non-Christians are admitted. A 
women’s school is maintained for the wives of the manded students, 
and other women of the comiiound. 

History of the School. — ^The schoorwas founded bj- the _Eev. 

R. n. Carter, M.A., and owes much to his wisdom and educational 
ideals. Ilis plan was to establish a school for village boj's with 
a training class attached, a school in_ which the boys would live 
under simple village conditions, do their own cooking and washing, 
and receive, in addition to a good general education, especially 
suited to village needs, practical training in agriculture and ordi- 
nary village trades. The purpose of this^ industrial training was 
partly to keep the boj’s in touch -with village conditions and to 
make them an economic asset to their community, partlj' to disabuse 
their minds of the idea that an educated man should not work with 
his own hands, and partlj' to enable them while at school to con- 
tribute as much as possible toward their own education. 

Tliese ideals had been partly realized when Mr. Carter had 
to return to America for faniilj' reasons and the Mission selected 
W. J. McKee, C.E., M.A., to carry on'his work. About this time 
the Prazer Commission on Village Education^ was visiting India 
and calling attention to the necessity of improvement in rural 
education. The Punjab Mission planned an advance along 
'these lines. After special study during his furlough in America, 
Mr. McKee took over charge in 1920. The school now entered 
upon a new era of development. New educational methods were 
intfoduced ; the courses in agriculture and simple village .trades 
•definitely worked into the cuiTiculum, and normal training estab-^ 
lished on an entirely new basis, resulting in the production 
new type of teacher and rural worker, which has given Moga its,-' 
reputation. Mr. McKee’s success as an educator was recognized by 
_ Government, and he was awarded the silver Kaiser-i-Hind medal, 
■for his services to rural education, in 1922. In 1924 Mr. McKee_ 
was compelled for family reasons to return to America, and the 
nresent principal took over charge. Mr. Carter had returned to 
/ 1923, and Las since jsLared tLe manageiueiit of tLc school, 

lae IS now Vice-Principal. 
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Moga owes miicli to the encouragement and support of the 
Department of Ediication of the Punjab, The school is recognized 
as an experimental school, and is allowed freedom to work out a 
curriculum sriited to rural conditions, and to use methods often 
radically different from those of the traditional school. The 
requirements of the educational code are, however, fully met. 
Candidates are sent up for the Vernacular Final Examination, and 
the percentage of students passing has been excellent. A special 
examination based on the Moga normal course syllabus is given to 
the normal class graduates, and a special certificate, recognized 
as practically equivalent to the Junior Vernacular training certi- 
ficate, is granted. The percentage of successful candidates has 
been always excellent; in 1925 and 1926 it was 100 per cent. A 
grant-in-aid is given for the main school and the normal class as 
well as for the agricultural department and a grant was given on 
the main school building. Beyond this, the Director of Public 
Instruction and the officers of the educational department have 
given much appreciated help through their advice and interest. 

It may not be out of place at this point to quote some recent 
remarks of distinguished visitors, for the purpose of showing how 
much the school owes to the interest of (Jovernment officers. The 
school is proud to have some small share in the remarkable pro- 
gress m primary education of the last few years in the Punjab. 


From the Inspector of Schools* 

,, ® Tiew to affording my colleagues an opportunity to study 

tne up-to-date and practical method of teaching literary and 
vocational subjects I invited the members of the Divisional Educa- 
toonal Conference to assemble at Moga on 23rd, 24th and 25th 
November. On the 24th they all visited this fine institution and 
r. aarper very kindly showed them round the farm, the trades 
workshop and the classes. They closely studied the teaching of 
aM 1 to satisfy their doubts about the practicability of the project 
reading. I am glad to record that they all 
®®i?eatly satisfied. The vocational training bo^ in 
immens^* trade -work was a treat which they all enjoyed 

I need hardly add my measime of praise for the good work done 
mstitutiouj It is an object lesson to those who have 
yes 0 see and are interested in rural education. 

27th November 1925. 


From Two Governors of the Punjab. 

”i«ch of the school I was most anxious to pay 
I- need ha rdly say that I have b een most interested, 

JullundMDivfsionf®®“ Inspector of Schools, 
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and am glad to find Low mucli the school has been inspiration both 
to Government Officials and to Missionaries from other parts of 
India. 


26th January 1924. 

I need not say that I was particularlv interested, not only in 
the working of the project method of cJucation, but also in the 
methodical instruction given in agriculture. The former imist 
go far to relieve education of its purely routjne aspect, and must 
add a great vitality and stimulus to its processes. The latter is the 
first eftort of the kind I have had the opportunity of seeing in the 
Punjab, and I have not the smallest doubt that it is of the highest 
value. I wish the school and its management every success ; it 
seems to me that jt is a pioneer in work which we* might with 
advantage extend in the Punjab. 


21st July 1925. 

The Curriculum .- — ^The experiments at Moga are directed toward 
evolving a tvpe of education which will succeed in village schools. 
The curriculum with which we are working is described in the 
definition adopted by an all-India conference on rural education 
held at Moga in 1922; t.c., **A Bural Commimity Middle School 
is a school which seeks to use the activities and valuable interests 
of the village as means for educating rural boys and girls for more 
abundant living and service in their communities. All the work 
of these schools, including the vocational or ^iractical work, 
should bo closely related to the pupils’ village environment and so 
far as possible should grow out of it. The vocational work should 
not be a separate entity but should bo an integral part of the 
curriculum, enriching it and having as its constant aim, (along 
with the other work of the school), the bettering of present village 
conditions. Such a school differs from an industrial one in that 
it IS concerned with a broad curriculum and the uplifting of the 
through enriched and consecrated personality, while 
the latter has as one of its principal aims the training of pupils for 
a definite trade through which they may become self-supporting 
members of the community.”’ 

The curriculum which is being evolved is based so far as possible 
upon the worthwhile interests of village boys. The change in the 
curriculum are, however, being made gradually, and the ordinary 

in addition to the new curriculum 
_ i j ®nrichment of the curriculum is along the lines of 
-mnro heaUh education, hand-work, practical mathematics, 

-miniTui™ composition, etc. The teachers strive for a 

observ;^ A’ “®“°“ 2 ing text-book material, and a maximum of 
to constructing, judging Moga boys are taught 

to hve a real life m the world in which they find themselves. 

” I ha^e been commented upon the class work. 

- and trade work catrfe describing the agricultural 

made in the ordinarv "what curtailment had to be 

xne ordinary curriculum to allow of this being done. It 
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•will probably come as a surprise to many to be told that not 
only are all the demands of the Punjab curriculum met with 
very excellent results but that a great deal more is covered. And 
this is very largely the result of the Project Method which is 
adopted throughout the school." 

Learning hy Doing . — ^The school endeavours to use those 
methods of' teaching which are based on recent results of the 
scientific study of educational processes. The so-called "project 
method ” is not used exclusively, but the efiort is made to have the 
point of view on which this method is based, control our teaching 
as far as possible. Por example, we endeavour to present the fact 
to be learned in a situation that is, as nearly os possible, like a 
situation in out-of-school I’fe. Dr. Dewey has said : 


“ When a pupil learns by doing he is re-living both mentally 
nnd physically some experience which has proved important to the 
human race; he goes through the same mental processes ns those 
who originally 'did these things. Because he has done them he 
knows the value of the result, that is, the fact. A statement, even 
■of facts, does not reveal the value of the fact, or the sense of its 
trutt — of the fact that it is n fact. When children are fed only 
on book knowledge one ' fact ’ is as good as another; they have no 
standard of judgment or belief.”*' 


Take for example a boy reading in his text-book that 8 kannls 
make one ghamao. When he does an example, he is apt as every 
teacher knows, to substitute 4 or 6 for 8 . The fact as he read 
-It in the book did not stand for anything that goes on outside the 
nook. It 18 just one fact of many that he rends and that may 
or may not stay in his memory. But the Moga boy who calculates 
e size oi his field plot in kanals and ghamaos, and with his 
1 into plots, one kanal in size, knows 

i't,** ® ghamao. He would laugh at anybody suggest- 

g * .®'' ’ kanals make a ghamao. The difference in the two 
■cases 18 that the average school hoy “ has a result without the 

0/ whoh it is the result.” To the Moga boy the fact is 
the resiAt of an experience. 

memorize a table of weights, 
RfiJ- QT1.1 number of chattacks in half a 

’lii'o „i greatly disturbed by his mistake. But when he 
suffers running a.real shop in the school-room, he 

ed Tu rnistake. Tables which are used, are quickly leam- 
•tpn enrtv. ® .^®S’rl<rtion school, the hoy who gets six sums out of 
■that fhe + . 8 passing work in his class. He has learned 

tn nio satisfied with that quality of work. His aim 

to nine times right, out of ten. 
■eishi out of^teu*^+' Moga he quickly learns that if only 

SOTO he •banLim; ®°'^«®t, 'the class shop would 

•own standard. ^The-v Low F®’’ ®®“*' 

DeweyT: 


c 2 
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The above is a fair example of the principle which guides our 
efforts to improve teaching methods. Whenever it is possible, we 
teach through the use of a project, that is, an activity in whicu 
pupils whole-heartedly engage, because they themselves have pur- 
posed and planned it. The role of the teacher in these activities 
is that of a guide and friend rather than an autocrat. He helps 
the boys to choose activities that are rich in .educational value. 
He helps them to carry out their purpose efficiently, to gather and 
master the necessary information, to learn good habits of work, 
to complete their project, make a permanent record of, it, and 
judge of its success. 

Since one of the essential factors of a project is its spontaneity, 
we cannot have a fixed “ project curriculum.” Often projects 
are repeated, but they must always be chosen by the new class. 
Illustrations of typical projects used at different times will help 
to make clear the method, and give some idea of the development 
of the curriculum. The village home project was used most suc- 
cessfully in the first half of Class I, for several years. The vege- 
table shop project as described, was the activity of Class IV, in 
1925-26. The project on Moga School is being taken up by Class 
V in 1926, while the hospital project was carried out by Class VI 
in 1925-26. Three of the following descriptions are taken from 
the report of a visitor to the school* : — 

The Village Home Project . — “The children plan to build an 
actual house of the same materials as are used in houses in the 
Punjab and big enough to be played in, i.e., about 5' x 4' x 3'. 
The construction of the house soon confronts the pupil with the 
need of certain skills. The length, breadth, thickness and height 
of the house have to be determined. This involves understanding 
and using certain units of measurements, e.g., foot, yard, etc. As 
the house is made of sun-dried bricks which are made by the boys 
themselves, the need of counting and estimating the number of 
bricks required arises, and thus arithmetic begins. 


From the beginning the children hear stories about the home 
and the desire to .read these and similar stories, as well as to read, 
on the blackboard and elsewhere, the inforaiation necessary in carrj'- 
ing on their activity, leads on naturally to reading. The need 
for writing the various facts and figures and labelling the various 
prices of furniture which will be made later, leads on to the need 
for acquiring this skill. The plan of the house and the utensils used 
involve drawing, and the provisioja of doors and windows, gives the 
teacher his opportunity to teach simple hygiene, ventilation, lights 
ing, etc. The preparation of models of the various pieces of fumi- 
ure ®nd utensils required n a house motivates the hand-work and 
provides ample opportunities for discussion on the food we eat, its 
va ue and quality, the materials used in the house, what it is that 
makes a home attractive and comfortable, etc., etc. When I visited 
T January the school session was in its eighth month 

^^°°~^ared that even then the curriculum requirements for 

Report bj the Rev. Oliver Thomas, Shillong, Assam. 
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published in the rernaculnr, with which the Punjab seems to be 
well supplied. (Lnliore alone publishes four chldren’s mngaxiiios!) 

Moga School Project . — ^Tlie boys of Class Y have undertaken a 
study of their school from its beginning to the present date. They 
wanted to find out why and when and by whom the school was 
started, what the ideals* of the founders were, and hon- these ideals 
have been developed. They arc gaining an historical sense and a 
perspective of time which many pu])ils do not acquire until much 
later in life. Slany former pupils have been called in and -inter- 
viewed, and their stories compared and an attempt is being made 
by ll»c clas.s to write a history of the .school that will be authentic. 
The class also make models of the early and present buildings. They 
will study the valuD.s of property and buildings and the cost of main- 
taining tile school. They intend to make a comparative study of the 
hygienic conditions of the carl}* days and the present, listing the 
diseases in the school, and if possible finding why certain diseases 
have been prevalent. They hope to" list all' the places in India 
from which pupils and visitors have come to lllogn School, studying 
the routes of travel, mileage, cost of journeys, rivers crossed, etc., 
etc. As the geography of Class V is India, this work secures interest 
und purpose for their required study of that subject. 

A large amount of practice in penmanship has been secured 
through writing letters for information, and recording the facts in 
their note books. Each pupil keeps his ou-n Project Book, and 
there is also a special class project book in which various pupils 
who are selected by the class, write contributions. The pupil writ- 
ing the best composition on the subject has the honour of copying 
it into the permanent class hook. A large amount of arithmetic 
and geography has been used in measuring land and buildings and! 
making up costs for the records. 

This class is developing a 105 * 011 }* to the school, and a realization 
of the ideals of the founders which they could get in no other.way. 
Their study of the cost of their education will give them an 
appreciation of its value that we hope will lend to n deeper consecra- 
tion of their lives to the service of God and their fellow men. 


Hospital Project . — “ Perhaps the most interesting and the most 
valuahle project of all was that of Class YI, i.f., the Moga Hospital 
(This Hospital hy the way, is a remarkable institution in the charge 
of an Indian Assistant Surgeon, Eai Bahadur Dr. Mathra Das, 
™ttde a name for himself throughout the Punjab and the 
f * 1 400 ™^ provinces as an eye specialist. It has accommodation 
tor 1,400 in-patients, and in the busv season as many as 150 cataract 
operations per day are performed)," The boys of Class YI got in- 
mrested in the Hospital and were allowed to visit it and study its 
»in * result they have opened a little dispensary in their 
merlv under the guidance of the teacher, who for- 

are treated TKo ailments of the school hoys 
and made hv tTio nlniirah for this dispensary were planned 

out oTtheir T The medicines Sed are^bought 

tneir pocket money, and the small contributions made to their 
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Dispensary Poor Bos. They have made a study of common diseases 
and the method of treatment ; they have undergone a course of First 
Aid; they have studied drugs, their history and the countries they 
come from; they have found ample material for their arithmetic 
and taJcen a keen interest in -vvorking out the percentages and averacres 
of patients in the Moga Hospital from different parts of India, and 
the diseases they suffer from; and in estimating prices of drugs, 
etc. Ihey have had experience in careful weighing of small quan- 
titles and in the use of liquid measures. They have written careful 
accounts of their work, and of what they have learnt. They have 
drawn excellent charts of the human body. They have drawn maps 
or the world showing the places the chief drugs come from and the 
methods of transport, and have studied tlie geography of .these- 
wuntnes. The variety of nationalities represented in the Moga 
Hospital— Kashmiris, Pathans, Sikhs, Mohammadans, Hindus, etc., 
g‘\e3 a splendid starting point for the study of the history of these 
peoples. They have searched the vernacular papers and collected 
the information into a book. 

The day I spent in this class I found the school boys requiring 
treatment waiting in a queue, and one hoy acting a‘s clerk and 
* forms, which had been prepared by the class, with the 
eiilfoK liis disease, and the prescription given in con- 

teacher. Another hoy did the dispensing, and 
Btttieni > sores. Some of the hoys were preparing 

Md wo' proporing a form to record the height 

of ml ♦ * m OBotJier was attending to the register 

Rinll- ® remainder of the class was engaged in a weekly 
oiinntif • preparing a list of drugs to be ordered. The actual 
Thp nn't* ^«ff'»red, with their cost, were written on the blackboard, 
teactior drugs required amounted to As. 12 pies G. The- 

Dortinn’ W® to work out by the unitary, pro- 

I , and multiplication methods, the cost for a year at 12 annas 
.0 pies per week. 

of 1^^ ^ Sreat pleasure being in the class and seeing the keenness 

work^ evident interest and pride they took in their 

walls' w room, too, reflected the interest of the hoys for the 

nnroJ ''vith diagrams, charts, maps, and pictures, pre- 
pared or collected by the hoys.”* ' » ' r 

forlfla that have heeu successful in supplying motives 

davela™ ’“'‘y mentioned. The Post Office project in Class III 
the rom interest on the part of 'the pupils. Practically all 
nmioai of the Government Code are met' by means of this 

dooirM additional wortWhile information and certain 

of Indift "T®. A banking project, a postal map 

. of fowls ^ ““P Ferosepur District, the raising 

been, useful ootten qj. some other special product, have all ^ 

arising. Christmna ^'- 1 ? for short projects are Constantly 

sons afford opportunltw^f other special days or s^- 

H^ rtunities for pup il aetivitlPR Making toys and gifts 

Note. The Juaioj eeppjica much of this matctwl. 
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for others, -writing letters of Christmas greetings, making decora- 
tions for school, etc., are all teaching opportunities when through 
the hoys’, own purposing, planning and executing, there is created 
greater interest in the work of the school and the complete co-opera- 
tion of the boys is won. 

Other Methods . — All the teaching is not done by projects. Drill 
and memorizing are not neglected though they are made interesting 
and vital if possible. Formal methods are often resorted to. 
Teachers, here as elsewhere, show varjnng degrees of skill, and do 
not always grasp the principle or live up to the ideals. Moga is 
continuing to experiment with and to adopt methods based on edu- 
cational psycholo^. Mr. McKee’s investigations in the psycho- 
logy of handwriting were very helpful in improving the teaching. 
Mr. McKee also worked out an adaptation of the storj' method for 
teaching beginning reading. Through the use of this method, all 
the pupils of Class I during the past three years have completed 
the work of the year with but one exception, and more than half 
of Class I pupils finish two years work and pass into Class III. 
Further investigations of the? psychology of arithmetic and reading 
are planned for the improvement of our methods of teaching these 
subjects. 

Intelligence tests are made use of in grading pupils, permitting 
some to advance more rapidly, and eliminating a very few who are 
found imable to profit by further education. Through the kind 
co-operation of the Department of Psychology of Forman Christian 
College, these tests have beem administered by studen*ts trained 
under Dr. Rice. The test used has been Dr. Rice’s Hindustani 
Binet-Perfomiance Scale. 

Life and> TForA of the School . — ^The same educational principles 
prevail in the general arrangements and management of the school. 
As in the class-room, so in the outside activities, responsibility is 
placed upon the boys. Each must contribute his share to the com- 
mon good. The life is kept as simple as possible and close to 
village conditions. The boys do their own cooking, washing and 
mending. They care for the cattle and keep the grounds in order. 
The class work and the outside work are correlated. The field work 
is related to class studies through nature study in the Primary and 
agriculture in the Middle, through composition, account keeping, 
knowledge gained through the carrying on of village trades 
®f in the making and repairing of articles for the school 

1 ® preparing drawings of implement, etc., and in the 

.study of village social problems. 


The students themselves take a large degree of responsibility for 
le general management of the school. The Panchayat js the 
governing committee of the student body. They are elected 

among themselves. The Panchayat 
to srlinnl discipline and arranges other afltairs related 

the food l;oo« ® ^0°^ Committee who purchase 

duties of different boys the daily 

^ utio.s of cooking. Each boy gfves about one dav mit of 20 for 
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cooking. There is also a Committee for Caring for the Sick, a 
Committee on Sanitation and Hygiene, a Committee on Lighting. 
The elections are democratically 'conducted and the boys make rery 
wise choices. The election is preceded by discussion in the classes, 
on the qualities requisite for leadership. 

■ The summer schedule of the school is as follows ; — 


Eising bell 

Morning prayers .... 
Classes ...... 

Recess 

Classes 

Morning meal 

Classes ....... 

Rest 

Study period 

Work period 

Games and Recreations ; 

Evening meal .... 
Evening devotions in charge of pupils 
Study period 


5-15 A.H. 

5- 45 A.M. 

6- 15-8-15 
8-15-8-30 
8-30-9-30 

9.30- 10-00 
10-00-12-00 
12-00—2-00 r.M. 

2.00-4-30 

4-30—6-00 

6-00-7-30 

7.30- 8-00 
8-00-8-15 • 

8-15-9-30 


In the winter schedule the classes arc from 10 a.m. to 3-30 p.m. 

The work of the farm is largely done by students. One and & 
half hour a day arc given by each boy to outside work. ^ In addi- 
tion, each class, from Class IV through the Middle and including 
the Normal, gives one full day a week to work outside of the class 
room. The morning of this day is given to agricultural work and 
at least part of the afternoon to trade work. In this way, a contin- 
ual supply of labour is made available' for the farm and gardens. 

The School has a garden of nine acres. Each pupil from Class 
V up has a garden plot 35 x 35 feet. The remainder is worked as a 
school plot by the boys of the Primarj’ classes under the ^idance 
of the gardener. The school also has 36 acres of farm land, about 
half of which is devoted to dry farming. Class V cares for a large 
piece.of land as a class. Each boy from Class IV up is given 1/6 
of an acte of land under well irrigation. Some of the dry farming 
land is also given to pupils. The remainder of the land is worked 
“S’ Ihe boys for par at labourers’ wages. The younger boys are 
paid wages according to tbeir earning capacity. 

are worked on n project basis. Each year the agri- 
cultural instructor draws up a detailed list of the plots with the 
possible earnings from difierent products. The boys then choose 
the crops they wish to grow. Each boy personally is responsible 
IS plot, but the whole work is of course under the general 
supemsion of the agricultural instmtor A variety of crops is 

mustard, etc., 

together with the ordinary garden vegetables. 

Boys are given definite agricultural instruction and are taught 
to use both the agricultural implements ordinarily in, use 'm tie 
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villages and improved implements suitable to the country. They 
are also taught the care of cattle and the securing and storing o£ 
fertilizing products. 

Every hoy is expected to accept the idea that no M'ork ■which may 
he necessarj' for the maintenance of the life of the school is a 
disgrace. Each one must be read3' to do anj' work on the farm or 
in the school. The dignit3' of labour is constantl3* taught. The 
staff set an example to the pupils by keeping gardens themselves, 
and being willing to help also in an}’ work that ma5' he necessar3'. 
The graduates who return to the school point with pride to huildings- 
they have helped to erect, trees the3’ have planted and developments 
of the school in which thc5' have shared. 

The teaching of village home industries is also partl3' on a project 
basis. Our ideal is that a hoy' who completes the course will he 
able to take care of minor repairs on his home, and make and mend 
his clothing, and he able to teach the village community gainful 
occupations supplementaiy to their field earnings. In Class IV the 
boys learn to make a kurta, a .pair of pajamas and a cap. In 
Class Y they' make baskets and various products from reeds (sar- 
kanda) such as rope, screens (chicks), etc. Class VI make articles- 
for the village home and village school, such as sun-dried bricks, 
doors, stools, blackboards, etc. Most of the mud plastering of the' 
roofs of the school buildings is done by pupils. Class VII and YIII 
and the Normal Class learn simple iron work in order to make and 
repair farm tools. The Normal Class also learn book-binding and 
cover all the school books used, ns well as do some ■work for other 
schools. 

Self-Hcflp at Moga.— It has nlway's been the custom in this 
school for boys to contribute to the cost of their education by their 
labour. From an educational point of view, however, .this required 
labour did not ydeld all the returns in character development "which 
we thought possible. We have therefore introduced a new plan of 
self-help, which has now been in operation a 3'ear and a half. The- 
guiding rules of the plan are ns follows: — 

( 1 ) The pupils, from the youngest primary' boys to the normal 
class pupils, handle actual money which they have earned. (2) 
All the boys keep account books and loiow where they stand finan- 
cially at any time. ( 3 ) The boys are paid only actval value of the 
work done. ( 4 ) Every boy pays a definite sum monthly toward his 
school expenses. .( 5 ) No pocket money is given to pupils. (6) 
Industry is encouraged -by giving to the most trustworthy pupils- 
special jobs. (7) Pupils are not allowed to receive pocket money 
from outside sources. 

Before inaugurating the plan, a thorough study was made of the- 
cost of education at Aloga. The estimates excluded all capit«il 
expenditure for land, buildings, etc., but included all annually re- 
curring expenditures, as salaries of staff (including missionaries), 
ser'vants, school supplies, repairs of buildings, agricultural and 
ra e work expenses, etc. These expenses were divided among- 
tnree groups of pupils, t.c.. Primary', Middle and Normal, and the- 
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From their earnings^ "all pupils pay school fees as follows: — 
Class I, II and III, Re. 1 to Re. 1-8 per month; Class IV, Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 4 per month; Middle Classes, Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 per month; and 
the Normal Class, Rs. 5 per month. The halance'of -their earnings 
they spend as they please. Industrious boys are able to earn a 
reasonable amount of spending money. 

An essential feature of the scheme is that all the work of account- 
keeping is considered part of the class-room work in aritWetic and 
writing. We give a whole day, the first of the month, to the 
making up of accounts in the class-room. But let no one think that 
this is wasted time from an educational point of view. It provides 
the most vital teaching possible in arithmetic. We have perfect 
“ life situations ” in the class-room. The necessity for 100 per 
cent, accuracy in this work has greatly helped in stimulating accu- 
racy in all the arithmetic study. 

Alter much experimentation in the class-rooms a satisfactory 
form of accounts has been worked out, which* saves much book- 
keeping. The teacher keeps the class record in this form, but the 
pupils do the actual reckoning. 
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Some have feared thal iliis system would produce a mercenary 
spirit in the boys. If you call it mercenary to expect pay for work 
you might be unfavourably iinpres-sed by (he businciW-Hke manner 
in whicu the boys bring their account books to be signed for most 
of the work they do. But wc do not call a workman mercenary 
when he asks pay for hi.s work. A better test of the attitude pro- 
duced, by the self-help plan is, I think, to be found in the use (he 
boys make of their money, when they arc free to spend it as (hey 
please. The payments toward the pastor’s fund, and other church 
contributions by tbe school, have increased as the hoys gained confi- 
dence in this sehcnin and in their ability to pay their fpo.« and small 
necessities month by month. They also give generously to outside 
causes. It was encouraging to .sec their happiness on Golden Bnlo 
Sunday, when the hoys (in addition to contrilnitions from the .staff) 
surprised us all by subscribing Its. lOG-12-9 to Near East Relief, 
This all came out of their earnings. One hoy stood up and .said, 
“ As this is a matter of food for these poor people, I propose that we 
do our cooking free for a month and p.ay that Ra. 4b into this fund.” 
This was enthusiastically voted by all. 

There have been diffictilties. Occasionally pupils are iem'ptcd 
to cheat and give false accounts. A spirit of covetousness may 
also be shown. The influence of the teachers, and talks in the sehool 
asEcmhly help to keep the hoys straight. It must ho remembered 
that such temptations will assail these boys in life. Their presence 
im the school life is an opportunity to guide and help the pupils, 
ibe conscious resisting of such temptations builds true honesty. 

Wc have observed many excellent reanlts from the self-help. 
The academic standing of the school has not suft'ered. Indeed the 
cmverest and most industrious boys in tbeir studies, usually earn 
the most money, loo. Willingness to work, thrift in expenditure, 
und the spirit of responsibility and independence are growing. 

One of ilie slu<len1<, at the end of the sehool veav, gave (he fol- 
lowing estimate of the value of self-help: — 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 


Wo have found that learning and work {knin) are 

one. Life is not only rending hooks but also learning to 
take care of yourself. 

By tliis work wc learn to appreciate what our parents have 
■ done in providing for us. 

By work we become strong in body and are then more able 
to work whole-heartedly for Christ. 

A hand-working man honours other men who work bard 
and is honoured by them too. 

In India nine out of ten men work in the fields for a 

eannothe in real svmpnthV witli the ma]only of oui 
fellow Indians until we know how to work in the fields. 

honour and self-respect. I think all the boys fee 
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way. Wlieii we had the opportunity to give td the ISTea: 
East Belief we were proud that we comd give mone^ 
which we had earned ourselves. 

The Normal Course . — ^The culmination of the training is foum 
in the noimal course. The cotu'se covers one year, hut is ver 
thorough. The following is the syllabus: — 

Observation and Practice of Teaching. 

Principles of Teaching. 

Child Psychology. 

Methods of Teaching Beading, ‘Writing, Arithmetic, Hygiene, 
Geography, etc. . , 

Bural Social Problems. 

Beligious Education. 

Agriculture. i 

"Village Home Industries. 

Village School Management. 

This scheme, though departing considerably from the Govern- 
ment curriculum, has been approved by the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

All the courses studied by the Normal Class are based upon a 
simplified hut thorough study of the applications of psychology to 
teacming method. Students are trained in the observation and 
study of children and are helped to determine the general principles 
of teaching from their own observation and practice. The practice 
of teaching is stressed throughout the year. The students do a 
large amount of independent reading, and learn to think and plan, 
rather than slavishly follow a mechanical routine. 

One of the most interesting subjects in this course is that on 
social problems, which includes a study of the various problems of 
the Indian village, economic, physical, social, educational, moral 
and spiritual. Methods of helping in the solution of these pro- 
blems, the place of the school as a community centre, the ways in 
which the teacher can help to uplift the village, co-operative 
societies, their organization and value, etc., are studied, and 
students are taken out to study actual conditions in the villages 
round about and to suggest methods of improvement. In this way 
the students are prepared for moral leadership. ' 

The observation of village conditions and actual practice in 
schools is "considered the most necessary and valuable part of the 
year’s work. Eor in addition to the observation and practice of 
teaching in the practising school the students begin early in the 
year to make a study of educational conditions in village commui^i-. 
ties. Groups are taken regularly to village schools within motoring 
distance, to make a survey and report to the class. These reports 
xrete made the basis of class discussions. Near the end of the ye'ar 
o raining the entire class are taken into the heart of a mhss move- 
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ment district, \rhere they live for two weeks, organizing and main- 
taining new schools, teaching in established schools, beginning com- 
munity work, and canning on their studies and class discussions on 
the basis of their experience. 

Religious Instruction , — The education given at Moga is definite- 
ly religious. In his recent careful study of “ The Education of 
India,” kir. Maylew states his conviction that ” Indian personality 
and life, as a whole, will not intimately be afieoted by an education 
which is not animated by religion.” In so far as Moga is succeed- 
ing in its ideals, it is producing results in Christian character and 
personality. 

The whole school is pervaded by a religious atmosphere and 
religious education is made the main aim of all teaching. Reli- 
gious teaching is not conceived of us a separate subject of instnic- 
tion, divided from so-called “secular” education. All the 
activities and teaching of the school contribute to practical religious 
education. Right conduct is emphasized ns the goal of all the 
school work. Class projects, co-operative enterprises, field and 
trade work, community service, etc., are means used in the develop- 
ment of Christian character. In addition, a definite course of 
religious training is gh’en, which aims (I) to develop the devotional 
life of the pupils, (2) to teach the essential habits of the Christian 
, fieonrc a thorough knowledge of the Bible. The emphasis 
of this iiish'uction is upon growth through e.xporiencc, and projects 
are often used in the Bible class. 


In t^ school life, the Christian spirit finds expression in many 
ways. The boys are taught to scive. They help each other, and 
they learn to help the cominunity. Every Sunday eight or nine 
groups of students go out to nearby villages carrying inspiration 
irom the school to the wider community, through conducting 
bhristian services and Sunday Schools. 

■ strives to enter helpfully into the life of the Moga 

community. The Headmaster is a member of the Municipal Com- 
mittee, and IS heartily interested in community affairs. During the 
wo weeks that the Normal class spends in the village, practical 
luimng in community service is a regular part of their course, 
n 1 ^ spirit has recently found expression in a project 

1 pupils- They have opened a school 

i“ ilie of Old Moga. Months of 

P P ory work were required before the people were roused to 
f 'l^be school is taught by voWteers from the 

ixormal Glass and supervised by a committee of teachers. -It is 
teacher. The staff and pupils propose 
e funds among themselves for the support of this school. 

4n£lTnihe Pair's? School for Village Teachers is 

msDectorfi Mission s plant for village education. The 

' for^dvipA flnd'i* + school system come to Moga between tours 
for adme and instruction. They demonstrate in the viUage schools 
™.d» a..r m, tt, A»I- ■* 
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Village Teachers’ Institute is held annually at Moga for two weeks. 
Eefresher courses are given, and reports are heard of experiences 
with the improved methods in the village schools. The majority of 
these Mission village schools are staffed with Moga-trained men. 
Three-fourths of these schools use the Moga method of teaching 
beginning reading, and about forty per cent, make some use of the 
project method. 

I, The Moga School is frequently called upon to help by giving 
special demonstrations of new methods. In 1924, Mr. McKee gave 
a, four months’ course in English to a group of educationalists from 
various parts of India. There are now many training schools and 
village schools carrying on fruitful experiments in rural education. 
The help and interest of these educational leaders who are co- 
operating with us have been large factors in the measure of success 
the school has attained. 

The Village Teacher’s Journal is published at Moga in English 
and Urdu editions. Five other Ternacular editions are published 
in different p.arts of India. This paper is a clearing house for new 
methods, and records successful experiments being carried out in 
village daj' and boarding schools, and normal training institutions. 
The vernacular editions keep the irillage teachers alert to new ideas, 
and offer suggestive plans to be tried out. There are 700 copies 
printed in English and 600 in Urdu. Many of the subscribers are 
Government educational officers, and one District Inspector is 
supplying the journal to all District Board schools. 

The Moga school lays no claim to the discovery of the way of 
success in rural education. It strives to maintain the experimental 
attitude, which learns from failures as well as frohi success. In 
man}' respects, the school has not succeeded in living up to the spirit 
of its own ideals. Only a small beginning has been made in evolv- 
ing a curriculum and methods in reading and arithmetic fitted to 
the environment and the mental processes of Indian boys, and based 
' upon psychological research. Moga has so far not succeeded in 
making use of the cultural heritage of India in the education of 
these boys. The teaching of Indian music and art, the development 
of more reading material from Indian literahire have not yet been 
attempted. However, in so far as the school has succeeded in 
using the natural activities and interests of village boys as the basis 
of the curriculum, and in using the principle of learning by doing 
as the basis of method, it has secured resxilts in vitality and interest 
in school work, independence and initiative in thinking, and self- 
reliance and willingness to serve. 
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THE MEDICAIi INSPECTION OP S’OHOOl. 
CHILDREN AT SIMLA. 


A feeling of dismay is occasioned by tbe proseat neglected posi- 
tion of school medical inspection generally in India. This import- 
ant class of medical nrork lias no\r been undertaken m Simla, the 
sumniBr capital of India^ 1)}' the introduction of a ttbU framed 
scheme. 

Prior to September 1923, this work iras not considered one of 
the duties of the Medical Ofliccr of Health, and no kind of system 
eidsted. Simla, with its season population of over 40,000 collected 
within a restricted area, is perhaps particularly well situated for 
work of this nature. 

With the introduction of the scheme in September 1923, the 
services of the Municipal Health Department Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
were utilized. In addition to his other duties, he acted in the capa- 
city of School Medical Inspector, his work being closely supervised 
by the writer. At first the scheme was confined to the ten primary 
hoys’ schools, which schools Teceivc grants-in-nid from the Simla 
Municipality. The scheme embodies; — 

1. A monthly medical inspection of each hoy, with a view to 
the prevention and cure of disease. 


2. The assured treatment of affected children. 

3. A quarterly report of the above results. 

4. A monthly inspection of school premises, followed by a sepa- 

rate report. 

The monthly medical insyeclions.— -These are carried out at the 
school premises. Each hoy in every school is examined once per 
month dming the school-ymir (March to Deccmherl. These ex- 
aminations are not mere oursoiy gknees, hut consist of a systematic 
over-hauling of each child. The inspection is made by cIassM, so 
that the routine work of the school is not interfered witt. _ Jiaca 
. class master attends while his boys are being inspected, m mis 
way he receives instruction in the elements of the examination. 
i)oys are paraded in batches of five or six, 

tinn. Each lioy passes before the Medical Inspector, who fiist notes 
the name of the hoy, the name of the parent and his occupation, 
ueigKt, vreighi, cliest raeasuremeutB, general physique, preTi 
illuess and family liistory. 

At subsequent examinations, height, weight, chest measurement 
and general physique are recorkd each quarter. > 

• vapidly examined from the crown of ' 

the soles of his feel. ' Special attention is paid to c Wmes ’ stm 
diseases, ear diseases, deafness, eye diseases, dental ^ 

sepsis and mental capacity, following the examination rec “ 
for each boy is entered on an index-eard. Each boy has hi® co^ 
responding index card. The index cards are so prepared mat 
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allots the complete monthly mcdicnl record of the child, extending 
over n period of six years, further the minimum amount of writing 
is rec|uired for the entries. These ore made by figures or by a plus, 
or vitnus sign. 

An average of two to three minutes is spent on the examination 
of each child, but at subsequent monthly inspections the healthy 
children become personally known to the examiner, and are rapidly 
passed over, while more time is devoted to boys who do not show 
sufficiently quick improvement under treatment. 

The treatment of affected children . — This is the crux of school 
medical work. In Simla, treatment is divided under two head- 
ings : — 

1 . Those boys requiring minor attention such ns lack of a bath, 

requiring a hair cut, teeth cleaning, attention to dirty 
finger nails, poor ph5'6ique, etc. 

2 . Those boys requiring definite medical attention. 

For boys falling under the fir-st heading, the class master pre- 
pares a list, at the time of inspection, under the direction of the 
Examiner. This list shows the name of the boy, the affection and 
the required treatment. It is presented to the headmaster after the 
examination of the school is completed and he is responsible that 
'these children receive the required treatment before the next monthly 
inspection. Headmasters guard these lists verj- carefully and ex- 
perience shows that action is taken on the recommendations made. 

For boys falling under the second heading, a postcard with per- 
forated margin printed in vernacular, is issued to the parents of the 
child stating whether the child requires treatment at the hospital. 
These post-cards arc prepared from the index-cards at the time of 
the examination. Acknowledgments of the post-card is received 
by means of the return to the school of the perforated margin. 
These are subsequently checked. 

On the card' the parent is advised that the child has been ex- 
amined and found to be suffering from a defect and stating the re- 
quired action. A treat is made clear on the card to the effect that 
if the child is not medicallv treated, recommendation for its ex- 
clusion from the school will be made to the school authorities, until 
such time as the child is treated. This post-card is then presented 
by the parent or bj’’ the child itself at the hospital or to a private 
doctor, who treats the child and notes on the post-card the treatment 
given. These cards are collected from the hospital and private doc- 
tors in Simla at the end of each month, classified according to schools, ' 
and the number so collected forms a check on the number of children 
who have actually received medical treatment. At subsequent ex- 
aminations, should children be found to require continued treatment, • 
a second post-card, called “ Continued Treatment Card ” is issued 
to the parent, such cards are recollected and checked in a similar 
manner to those, as above described. 

The traatment recommended for each boy is entered on his index- 

.1 a • e time of the monthly examination" by a plus sign. At 
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These o£ chiiatcn examined. 

1. The nninhe .. reecmtacnded f treatment- 

2 . The mimher vUrcn ^clio actnally received 

3. number of uere fonni 

JlcrinT 1 i„tt »* «>' '’“fiealtt «- 

■ '"’ff bT Ac” iSl ■>«*“’ J("Slb o« <>” 5 ' “at””^'’ 

quarter. The rof ench schoo^’J'tire chart- 

"SSls o£ the fiunitary condilion o ^rnbodied on tl 

XtS*r.6nennS^ 

Further details and a r„otion to department o 

Those children .^niincd at th c ey Jgsary ®P®ectaclcs at 

vision, are frefnlly « end Jen yect ^ ^{. 

preserihed. Thisrelia Committee hj 

Sauced rates, .f « S£ foV e^ 

Bs. 500 to provide speej or part ^ ge am 

to buy them. but the spcctnolesjV.^1^ ttiree 

for the children or par , rnade ^reet- 

enqnired into, bef nrranpement ha ^ring d , ^9, 

platt-KsSs " ' 
Si;n=“As,t;S"-., rSTSsif 

■ (S) rocoiog™ 'ST^bo 
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nator. A striking example of the advantage of frequent inspeC^ding 
was evidenced in June 1925, Tvlien one child was found to be suffering^- 
from a modified attack of small-pox. The child was removed from 
the school direct to the Isolation Hospital and the whole school was 
re-vaccinated. No further cases of small-pox occurred in the school. 

(4) The general cleiinlincss of hoys. — At each school a daily in- 
spection is made by the masters; and class marks are awarded. 
These marks are recorded in a ledger kept at each school. At the 
end of each school-year the Municipal Committee grant prizes for 
cleanliness. The regular monthly inspections add on extra stimulus 
to both boys and masters. 

(6) Goitre. — This disease is common amongst children in the 
Simla hills and so routine treatment for the complaint is ensured by 
regular examination. 

(6) Tonsils and adenoids. — Early treatment for these defects 
necessarily ensures an improvement 'in general physique. 

(7) Educational posters. — ^These have been printed in English 
and vernacular and are hung in the class rooms. Masters utilize 
these posters for instruetion of the boys by the construction of 
essays, etc. 

(8) Lectures; Cinema performances and plays. — ^The Simla 
Municipality possesses an up-to-date Lecture Hall j)rcsented by Her 
Excellent the Countess of Beading. This hall is known as the 
" Lady Beading Lecture Hall ” and it is a part of the Infant 
Welfare Centre. It is fitted with the latest model Bathe Cinema 
and lantern projector which was presented by Mr. Jehangir Madan 
of Calcutta, and it is also fitted with a stage. 

Eegular weekly educational lectures, cinema pictures and plays 
are staged for the school children, who eagerly attend. 

By this means, the simple principles of hygiene and knowledge 
concerning communicable diseases is imparted not only to the boys, 
but also to the masters. 

Such educational activities are found to be of the greatest value. 

(5) .Open-air-classes. — Such classes are regularly held at each 
school and debilitated children are especially dealt with. 

(10) Drill exercises. — At the larger schools, the drill master 
holds regular classes. At the smaller schools the head-masters un- ; 
dertake the regular drilling of the boys, 

(11) Invitations to parents. — ^Parents are invited to attend;, 
and see the medical inspection of their children as is done in 'the'' 
West. 


(12) Extension, of the system to the Indian Hill States surround- 
ing Stthla. — By agreement with the Superintendent, Hill States, 
yhis system has been extended to the Indian States immediately 
^rqundmg Sarnia and fepecial progress has been made by the 

Baghal States. The State Doctors -make the in- 
epectwns and regular reports are submitted.- 
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(13) Co-operation bekrcen /school work and Infant Welfare xBorh 
—All boys and young cluldren attending the Infant Welfare^ Centre 
clinics are card-indexed. In course of time, these cards will_ pass 
to the schools. Thus a complete medical record of the child will be 
hept from birth up to the school leaving age. 


Bcsnlts of the work for the period from September 1923 to 
. December 1925. 


(Results for 1926 are not included ns these have not yet been 
completed.) 

For the first quarter ending December 1923, following the intro- 
duction of the scheme for the ten primary' boys’ schools, 67'9 per 
cent, of children were recommended for some form of treatment, 
while during the quarter ending December 1924, this figure had 
been reduced to 33-08 per cent. 

For the first quarter ending December 1923, out of those children 
recommended for hospital treatment 45-9 per cent, actually received 
treatment, while during the quarter ending December 1924, this 
figure was 86-03 per cent. Thus after a brief period of 16 months 
one can readily appreciate that disease incidence amongst these 
children had been steadily reduced, the cause of this decrease being 
undoubtedly due to the ens\irod treatment of the children. 


The Municipal Sub-Assistant Surgeon at that time was also in 
charge of the Infectious Diseases Hospital, consequently at the time 
ot an infectious disease outbreak, such as small-pox, school inspec- 
^ 1 ** suspended. Tliis occurred during April and May 

01 13,^4 and again in April and May 1925. 

Parth on this account, but chiefly because of the success of the 
scheme for boys attending the Primary classes, the Municipal Com- 
mittee approached the Puniab Government in March 1925, and re- 
coimended that Government may be pleased to extend the system 
to the classes of all the schools in Simla and to include boys of all 
standMds up to the school leaving age. For this purpose, the Muni- 
cipality recommended the appointment by Government of a whoie- 
ime Sub-Assistant Surgeon to act as School Medical Insp^ o 
&mla. The Punjab Government accepted the reconimendafao 
i the Municipality and in early June 1925, a Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
appointed to work under the direct superrision of the writer. 

, From this time 2,270 boys came under supervision. Of these 81 
•per- cent.- were at first referred for treatment. 80 pw cent, of those 
referred for treatment received it and in December 19^5 the p 
^age referred for treatment had been reduced to 30 per cent . 

^^Sb'ts, chest measurements and generid physi^- 
statistics have ever been compiled in regard, to height, 
measurements and general physique fof Indian school children. 

-Such averages for the Indian school child, of all agbs at..SiniIh 
have been compiled, : ' ■ 
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At six years of age, the average height of the English school 
child is 3 feet 8 inches, the Simla child is now 8 feet T-2 inches. The 
average weight of the English school child is 3 stones Ihs., the 
Simla child is now 2 stones 13*1 lbs. (t'.e., 3*4 Ihs. lighter). 

The Simla boy now has a chest measurement in expiration of 21’5 , 
inches and in inspiration of 22*2 inches. 

At this age 19 per cent, of boys are now of good physique and 
81 per cent, of fair physique. 

The Simla child maintains a similar height to the English child, 
up to the age of 14 years. In weight he is generally less throughout 
the ages. The Simla child reaches half his adult weight at 12 years 
of age, similar to an English child. 

Defective Fiston. — On examination, 4*1 per cent, Simla children 
were found suffering from defective vision. ATI these cases have 
been corrected with spectacles. 

In England and Wales, it is estimated that 10 per cent, of 
children suffer from visual defects. 

In England, difficulty is experienced, in ensuring that children 
suffering from defective vision will wear their glasses. I have not 
experienced this difficulty at Simla. 

Dental caries. — 11‘4 per cent, of children at Simla, require den- 
tal treatment, of these, 07 per cent, have 4 or more carious teeth. 
In England and Wales, no less than 54*6 per cent, of children ex- 
amined, suffer from dental caries and a large proportion of these 
have 4 or more decayed teeth. 

Tonsils and Adenoids . — At Simla, 51*3 per cent, of children were 
found suffering from enlarged tonsils and adenoids. By treatment 
this has been reduced to 7*9 per cent. Those remaining now, require 
operative treatment. Chili*en between the ages of 7 and 12 were 
mostly affected, and Hindoo children suffered more than hloham- 
medans and others. 

2*8 per cent, of those suffering were mouth-breathers, and 0-2 
per cent, had accompanying defective hearing. 

It has been recently stated, that 37 per cent, of London School 
children have adenoids and that 72 to 76 per cent, have enlarged 
tonsils as well. 

Vaccination against small-pox . — ^Hot a single school child at 
Simla escapes vaccination against small-pox. This is a striking 
comparison with England and Wales, where at least 60 per cent.^ „ 
are unprotected against this disease. ' 

Goitre . — ^By means of the Iodine treatment, the percentage of 
Goitre cases has been reduced at Simla from 2*5 per cent, to 1'5 
per cent. In Berne, Switzerland, it is stated, that in 1881, 80 to 90 
per cent, of school children suffered from Goitre. In Western "Vir- 
ginia 9|par cent, are goitreous and in Washington 18 per cent. 
‘McQirrison .writes, 20 per cent, of the population in the Himalayas 
suffer from Gc'tre. 
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il/o?a«c.— During 1926 only 4 cases of Malaria were recorded. 
These were relapse cases. By means of adequate treatment, en- 
larged spleen incidence has been reduced from 16'4 per cent, to 0-3 
per cent. 

Anemia has been reduced from 15 per cent, to nil. 

Vncleanlinoss and sldn diseases . — 2'8 per cent, of children were 
found sufiering from actual skin diseases, which by treatment was 
reduced to l-T per cent. 

In addition 26 per cent, were found unclean, which figure was 
reduced to 64 per cent. 

The general state of the Simla school child in regard to cleanli- 
ness, is now very good. 

-In England and Wales, it is estimated that 16 per cent, of 
children suffer from verminous conditions of head and body, 9 per 
cant, from scabies and 10 per cent, from other skin diseases. 

Ear diseases and dejecthe hearing. — ^2-7 per cent, suffered from 
ear diseases and defective hearing, by treatment this figure has 
been reduced to 0-55 per cent. It is estimated that about 2 per 
cent, of children in England and Wales suffer from these conditions. 

Girl Schools, — During 1926, the system has been extended to all 
the girls’ schools at Simla. This work is voluntarily carried out by 
one of the Lady Doctors of the town and in consequence it is re- 
gretted the examinations have not been as regular as in the case of 
the boys’ schools. 

To ensure the success of a system, such ns that described above, 
strict supervision is undoubtedly necessary. 

One argument against the introduction of such a system for a 
large city in India is that the large numbers of children would neces- 
sarily entail the employment of a costly inspecting staff. 
the Writer’s experience, one intelligent doctor could readily handle 
■5,000 boys, provided the schools are not too scattered. 

Others say that as education is not generally considered rom- 
pulsory, therefore only a small proportion of the children of school 
going ago would he dealt with. 

From a recent census taken at Simla, it is estimated that, with 
. the e^eption of about 60 hoys, all children between the ages of b 
and 11 years attend school. 


The Simla Municipal Committee has approached Oovemment, 

, .It is further estim'ated, that 63-2 per cent, of all boys of school 
going ages, up to 18 years, attend at Simla. 

' In oonsequrace, the above system at Simla now deals with practi- 
cally all boys between 6 and 11 years and the greater proportion of 

boys of other ages up to 18 years of age. 
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In conclusion therefore it may he said, that although a feeling 
of dismay exists generally in India on account of the present neg- 
lected position of this Tvort, yet the Simla Municipality congra- 
tulates itself that school medical inspection for boys at Simla is equal 
to that of any town in the West. 


M6I P 3 -U— X-9.23—10-3-27--S50. 
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